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SOME QUESTIONS THE 
MATERIALIST INTERPRETATION HISTORY 


The problems arising out the materialist interpretation 
history are, any standards, important. Some them have 
been debated often enough already, but may well both 
refreshing and opportune raise certain less familiar questions, 
interest hoped, the reflective historian whether 
holds the doctrines historical materialism not. Opportune, 
that is, view the recent article Mr. Maurice 
Dobb, which defended historical materialism against the 
more conventional kind assault. Mr. Dobb was speaking 
the dual capacity Marxist and economic historian and his 
article has therefore unusual authority. one still has doubts 
after reading Mr. Dobb’s defence, not because unclear 
the contrary sometimes too clear and his intellectual 
victories over hostile criticism seem slightly pyrrhic. The 
fundamental questions seem not raised all, evaded. 

The crucial test for any method historical interpretation 
must its success way conducting serious scholarly 
enquiry. Historical materialism exception. What has 
shown its value useful tool for explaining the truth 
about the past without needing modification out all recogni- 
tion and thus dying the death thousand qualifications 
Now this demonstration can made only reference the 
standards academic historical research, for Mr. Dobb denies, 
least implication, that his system lifeless 
schema into which historical facts are this 
then his hypotheses must capable proof disproof 
empirically and this proof can established only reference 
criteria derived from actual research working historians. 
such methodological criteria precisely what 
meant lifeless priori schema’. may objected 
however that these standards are too narrow, too bourgeois 
capable evaluating the products historical material- 
ism. This would merely confuse the issue, for can only 
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mean that non-Marxist historians not make full use their 
historical method the validity the method, the know-how’, 
cannot impugned ideological grounds, the word 
cal retain any meaning. 

Mr. Dobb would appear accept this, since writes 

define (historical materialism) all completely requires 
that clothed historical flesh and applied rounded 
interpretation some actual period history.’3 

thus clearly the first importance locate just such 
rounded interpretation some actual period history’ 
and surprising that Mr. Dobb gives guidance here. 
not difficult find plenty broad surveys various histori- 
cal epochs written Marxists, but these need neither philo- 
sophy nor history explain them they share the virtues 
and defects any attempt compress large views into small 
space, irrespective the interests they are designed pro- 
mote. the level serious scholarship that one seeks 
the desired example. would natural turn such 
Soviet, and therefore indubitably Marxist, academic work 
available the English reader. Such work Academician 
Grekov’s monograph the culture Kiev Rus, the 
Russian contributions the review Byzantinoslavica the 
work Professor Kosminsky will serve examples. All these 
are serious historical but neither their method nor 
the type evidence they employ they seem any special 
way Marxist. They are perhaps, history written Marxists 
but they are not any way Marxist history. Yet Mr. Dobb 
admitted that the meaning historical materialism lay the 
historical picture yielded ought not object then, 
stated that pending the production this Marxist historical 
picture, historical materialism system historical explana- 
tion is, strictly speaking, meaningless. 

Although one must insist the primacy the empirical 
justification the claims historical materialism, the more 
ideological arguments advanced Mr. Dobb are also 
interest. The crux his argument contained the state- 
ment that 

The notion ideas reflection social conditions was, 
course, connected with general view the relation between 
thonght and the external world, according which thought was 


Loc, 
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regarded necessarily being and about events the material 
world and hence product the latter, sense which the 
latter was not product creation the 
are concerned here not refute Mr. Dobb maintaining 
the opposite the propositions here quoted, but point out 
that this assumption dichotomy between the world 
thought and the world material objects cannot taken for 
granted but has defended. Mr. Dobb has based his argu- 
ment general statement the dualist view the relations 
between minds and bodies. possible talk bodies and 
minds, matter and spirit, material factors and ideas, but the 
differences are purely verbal, long they are thought 
two separate and distinct which have somehow 
related. This dualist view very deep rooted and its adherents 
usually find difficult understand that any other possible. 
They therefore assume that everyone must either 
mind the body control the relationship. spite this 
conviction the dualist view has been vigorously attacked 
recent years, notably Professor and the late Professor 
that the onus proof now rests with those who 
would still maintain it. not surprising then, that Mr. Dobb’s 
initial assumptions lead him into considerable difficulty. 

The reasons for this philosophical revolution are many and 
various but one the principal causes has been the insoluble 
difficulty framing any satisfactory explanation the rela- 
tion subsisting between the material and the ideal. The 
explanations which have been offered far have been convin- 
cing only the level abstract speculation. though 
one were repair fishing rod with sticking plaster would 
naturally come unstuck soon had bear the weight 
(the fish this instance being some ordinary historical 
problem). now widely felt that this inability frame 
explanation which can convince, due neither natural 
limitation knowledge nor the lack philosopher 
sufficient ability, but because the questions are pseudo- 
questions arising from insufficient care the use language. 
Thus any system ideas which takes such philosophical 

Op. cit., Concept Mind, London, 1950. 


New Leviathan, Oxford, 1942. will clear how much this article owes 
these two writers and should like acknowledge debt them here. 
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dualism its starting point, does Mr. Dobb’s, founded 
ambiguity and should soon succumb rigorous defining 
terms. That the critics are right. fact Mr. Dobb provides 
striking confirmation their thesis. 

His main arguments draw almost all their strength from 
misuse metaphor. Consider, for example, the ambiguous use 
Mr. Dobb, like his classical predecessors from 
Descartes onwards, has answer charge 
The problem arises fairly obviously from the necessity 
explaining how, the material and the ideal are separate 
they interact harmoniously. rather, since they 
cannot interact because their difference nature, how 
they contrive give convincing appearance doing 
Marxist terms, how does the ideal superstructure fit the 
material neatly, how that history matches the 
right ideas with the right material Mr. 
answer use the metaphor reflection and then evade 
the deterministic consequences. claims that his view 
ideas reflection social conditions does not 
preclude this process reflection being complex and indirect, 


not just simple mirror image reality, any more than implied 
that the reflection must purely 


But the nature reflections purely passive and 
matter how complicated and indirect the process reflec- 
tion supposed be, still remains that when two things 
are related that one reflects the other, then experience tells 
that one determines the other. Mr. Dobb denies the deter- 
minist implications his vocabulary very hotly but fails 
see that they arise, not from the ignorance his opponents 
but from the inadequacy his own use language. For his 
denial acceptable, must drain the analogy reflection 
all meaning and must therefore choose between his 
explanation and his freedom cannot have both. 
This confirmed other remarks Mr. Dobb’s. 
parenthesis says 
‘If all that meant determinism that human motives 


and human actions are themselves capable explanation 
causal terms, then, course, different 


Unfortunately the same question. Causal explanation can 
mean anything from the most superficial attribution motives 
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toarigid and mechanical determinism which historical events 
are divided into effects following necessarily and inescapably 
upon causes. The ambiguity remains and with the contra- 
diction between Mr. Dobb’s desire believe human freedom 
and his inability account for tolerably Marxist terms. 

Indeed Mr. Dobb’s difficulty finding place for freedom 
not unlike the classical metaphysician’s difficulty finding 
place for God, and his solution likewise reminiscent. 

‘Not any kind pattern can woven from given material, 
however purposeful and inventive the human agent may be: 
the contrary, the emphasis Marxism that the conditions 
form production the number possible patterns which 
can woven very 

God, unlike Mr. Dobb’s weaver, was free choose whichever 
would his stock sample worlds, but since was 
required his benevolence choose the best possible pattern, 
comes very much the same thing. Both Mr. Dobb and his 
predecessors discern pattern the eye philosophy 
which experience can little except conform metaphors 
‘causal explanation’ and analogies ‘reflection’ can 
nothing conceal the state unfreedom which their doctrines 
require: this point remains add only that Mr. Dobb’s 
claim that 

was denied was, not that ideas entered into historical 
interpretation both cause and effect, but that ideas could 
explained entirely, even mainly, terms genealogy 

piquant, since his own ideas are completely circum- 
their ancestry. would seem that the realm 
ideology, that history, Mr. Dobb cannot vindicate 
historical materialism system independent and distinct 
from bourgeois conceptual thinking. 

What has been said far equally applicable concep- 
tion such the Whig interpretation history which, accepting 
the division history into material factors and ideas, cham- 
pions the latter. There however further aspect historical 
materialism which not usually found its developed form, 
outside that doctrine. This the belief that historical inter- 
pretation both can and ought result generalizations, such 
those provided the natural sciences there the same 
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time tendency deprecate the kind historical interpreta- 
tion which concerns itself with the concrete instance. Mr. Dobb 
writes 

‘it follows that social tendencies and historical movements are 

much more capable being subjected causal analysis than those 

who make much historical the unique 

quality the historical event, the intricacy the world 

time have been willing 
This would seem depend false analogy drawn from the 
natural sciences. very natural error make, view 
the immense prestige the natural sciences and the great 
contribution they have made knowledge the last three 
centuries. But that error, must surely suggested 
the failure those who have tried write scientific history, 
convince more than few, even their own generation, 
wish read good history written several generations ago, 
Stubbs turn to, not Comte Marx’s superb analyses 
the revolutions his own day, not the turgid schematization 
Hegel’s Philosophy History. The valuable lesson the 
historian can learn from the physicist the subservience 
ideological views procedure the empirical the 
need sit down before the given fact. one does this the 
world difference between the given’ the historian and 
that the physicist surely obvious. the commonest 
experience that any kettle put any fire can relied upon 
boil but such regularity can observed human 
conduct. Yet such regularity the presupposition the 
physicist’s general laws and the guarantee their validity. 
Mr. Dobb has cause apply the epithet irrational’ 
those who insist the unique quality the historical event 
The consequences this lack regularity are supplemented 
the limitations the evidence available the historian 
evidence which deposited were, the past, and must 
obviously fragmentary and incomplete. Most important 
all however the basic difference between the subject-matter 
history and that the natural sciences; the historian 
studies human actions, the natural scientist inanimate nature, 
and with this definition the subject-matter history 
human activity that possible move more positive 
criticism historical materialism. 
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The starting point such conception history cannot 
that the Marxist the Whig, world mind separated from 
human beings are part nature and that find out what they 
are necessary study what they do. very profound 
observation needed see that what call human beings 
their nature think and feel long life present, and 
these activities that recognize the specifically human. 
There thus point separating mind and matter 
ontological way thinking and feeling are simply characteristic 
functions and activities that part nature called human 
nature. Thus when say that history the study human 
activity, that history made human actions and nothing 
else, follows that historical method must differ radically from 
that the natural sciences and that difficulties relating 
the ideal and the material need arise. fact easy see 
that what the Marxist means material factors are fact 
human appetites and interests; the historical problem occa- 
sioned these that judgment the quality the 
activity under review, the need discriminate within the 
interplay greed, malice, honesty and intelligence, put 
very crudely, which goes the making any historical 
situation. 

This definition the subject-matter history human 
activity and nothing else liable objection that history 
also concerned with material factors the shape geo- 
graphical limitations. This objection was raised against 
Collingwood, the original author this definition, but would 
seem lack substance. Geography matters the historian 
only far provides challenge human communities 
which turn taken up. the acceptance the challenge 
and the consequences, which are the historian’s subject, 
that about which his evidence gives him information the 
challenge, the context the activity, remains fact 
geography. 

From here possible develop the implications this 
View little further. Not only history the study the 
actions thinking beings but also the study the actions 
rational beings. This not taken implying that 
tational beings here mean men whose emotions and prejudices 
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are thoroughly subjugated abstract, impersonal and 
mathematical reason. What meant that history con- 
cerned with beings predestined experience, and aware 
that they experience, long they live. Since that experience 
can expressed and communicated intelligibly others, 
even, the traces leaves, historians later generation, 
must part rational. This equation the rational with 
the intelligible will doubt questioned, but can 
defended appeal the common meaning its antonym, 
irrational. the mark the seriously irrational, insane 
person, that retires into private world where remains 
incommunicado, cut off from the common world the sane; 
the ability, lack it, perform complicated mathematical 
operations solve cross-word puzzles evidence either 
way. 

should now possible make new and positive 
criticism the Marxist’s equation historical interpretation 
with historical generalization, for against this has been opposed 
the magnificent conception world significant human 
activity. The sort history which seeks lay bare general 
truths valid for history whole now rejected its 
essence anti-historical. Since history made human actions 
only, general laws can stated for the simple reason that 
human activity, like the Universe, finite but unbounded, 
and going all the time. moreover impossible 
construct calculus human actions means which they 
can severally rated and series lowest common multiples 
and highest common factors set up. The quality human 
conduct varies enormously and the historian’s métier 
make judgments about the value and significance the 
ticular fragment happens studying. Even judgments 
about the reliability the evidence involve judgment the 
quality the men from whom that evidence derives. Thus the 
historian forced back upon the particular, the detailed, the 
only possible way learning the truth about the past. There 
are short-cuts, not even with the aid map experience 
charted philosopher. not the least the merits 
the view here opposed the Marxist, derived from 
Collingwood and Marc Bloch, that the sphere historical 
interpretation withdrawn entirely from the concern the 
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and put its rightful place, into the hands the 
working historian. 

Specialist history naturally much more difficult than 
‘philosophical but this should not blind its importance 
for human liberty. One the few lessons which history has 
taught far the immense variety which human 
association, political, social, religious economic, has taken 
shape. this the basis the fragmentary knowledge 
the past which have our disposal now, how can 
historian permitted bind the future whalebone corset 
historical generalization? How can either the classless 
society the British constitution the hey-day liberalism, 
claimed the bonum human wisdom? The 
maker historical generalizations facilitates the historian’s 
task the expense his ability and obligation make visible 
the diversity human conduct. Are not those who are 
concerned with the anatomy history general, like the 
legendary tourist who having been shown round each and every 
Oxford college, asked shown the University rather 
the historical generalizer worse case, since refuses 
wait until can shown all the colleges instead, picking the 
first sees, claims that this the University. The other 
colleges when they are noticed all are appraised typical 
dismissed exceptional, according whether not they 
conform the preconceived pattern. fact just one 
college can claim the University, each college has its 
own contribution make the whole University society. One 
may contribute most money the University Chest whilst 
another may provide the best teaching the natural sciences, 
Obviously the University could not continue without 
money, and sense the financial contribution basic, but 
equally obviously, without study would not worth con- 
and the academic contribution thus also basic. 
Again who contributes what the needs the moment which 
lay emphasis now this factor, now that, all vary with 
the course time. too, history the only sense which 
can speak history general speak the Univer- 
understand must come closer and examine the 
various kinds activity through which discloses what is. 
The prime failing ideological views history their failure 
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understand this the end they fail either relative 
absolute the right places. For the historian everything 
relative, nothing fixed except the one absolute the given 
fact which all interpretation must referred. 

conclusion one may permitted point the essentially 
moral nature the historian’s task. This does not mean the 
application preconceived moral standards 
situations, still less the will moral censure. The conception 
the historian Lord the Ages one the less pleasant 
relics nineteenth-century liberal and nationalist 
graphy. moral meant what has always meant, where 
has been understood, submission the truth. The under- 
standing, the search for the truth, always difficult and yet 
frequently vital; conflicts between men the best will 
the world are bound occur. The contribution the 
academic historian, his research and his teaching, can 
here profoundly eirenic. one has expressed this better 
than the late Marc Bloch, who may given, most fittingly, 
the last word 


Let not said that the good historian unfeeling Even 
never understand enough. Whoever differs from us—foreigner, 
political almost inevitably classed wicked. Even 
the conduct unavoidable battles, little more intellectual 
compassion (intelligence des might necessary the better 
avoid them while there still time. History, condition 
abdicating its false and arrogant airs, ought help achieve 
this, for vast experience the variety human 
continuous encounter between men. Life, like science, has every- 
thing gain this encounter friendly.’ 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE REPRESENTATION 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND? 


Though representation old, not say hackneyed sub- 
ject, can never get away from it. the basis our 
Anglo-American assumptions about democracy, though un- 
known the Greeks who invented the word democracy and 
repudiated Rousseau, the prophet modern democracy. 
Representative institutions are the background Stubbs’ 
great book. His design the growth the English constitution 
proceeds from the history the things represented that 
the series events which the principle and practice 
representation were incorporated the national assembly. 
use the word things (which are such pains eliminate 
from the undergraduate essay) advisedly, for the problem, 
should like pose it, ‘What represented, and why 

the last twenty years the study this ancient subject has 
been reinvigorated from two new sources, each them 
originating outside England. The first the one with which 
international commission which have the honour 
president. 1933, the International Congress Historical 
Sciences held Warsaw, Belgian Emile Lousse, 
whom are happy have with today, propounded the 
assembled historians project for concerted study the 
formation assemblies estates. The the état 
corporatif—the realm. estates—had long been subject 
study Germany two articles Otto Hintze, published 
the Historische Zeitschrift 1929 and 1931, had set forth the 
theory that the evolution estates was the clue the later 
medieval history not merely Germany but all western 
Christendom. This view, tune with the new corporatism 
which Italy and Germany were translating into fact and which 
Tour Pin had been preaching France for many years, 
appeared the historians Warsaw worthy scientific 
investigation and 1935 the international commission for 
the study assemblies estates came into being, with 
Coville its president and Lousse its secretary and 
driving force. 


paper read the Anglo-American Conference Historians, July 
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Conferences were held year after year, mostly under the 
studies French, Swiss, Belgian, Hungarian, Italian and 
English scholars were published, various aspects the 
history estates,* and the first volume Professor Lousse’s 
own book corporative organization and representation came 
out occupied Belgium was followed 1949 
Signor Marongiu’s book, parlamentare Italia dalle 
origine and two months ago Mr. Richardson’s and 
Professor Sayles’ book The Irish Parliament the 
Owing largely Professor Lousse, the commission 
estates, unlike some other children the Comité International 
des Sciences Historiques, justified its existence its activity and 
was reconstituted the Paris conference two years ago. 
With representatives fourteen nations involved, can fairly 
claim international undertaking. 

This digression not altogether irrelevant. our study 
English medieval history, are, perhaps, too ready stay 
our island. Considering the very close relations between 
England and Rome, and England and France during the 
greater part the middle ages, our reluctance look over- 
seas and study parallel developments for enlightenment, 
rather less than scientific. English and American scholars 
have been roused protest some the statements made 
about English institutions the volumes have mentioned, 
the result has, think, been only beneficial but have the 
impression that considerably more attention has been paid 
them the United States than England. The outcome should 
be, think, first, stimulus the use the comparative 
method secondly, re-examination our own views. 
attack that compels one define and justify assumptions that 
may never have been formulated. 

Some Professor Lousse’s criticisms detail can 
answered fairly readily. does very much less than justice 
Stubbs, whose learning stands rock, however much his 
interpretations may affected the ebb and flow circum- 
stance. Lousse went far say that Maitland, ‘who 
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taught Cambridge’, did not think much Stubbs (an 
professor) and published course lectures opposi- 


him, where showed his knowledge western 
(in opposition Stubbs’ insularity), referring 
the idea the three estates those who pray, those who 
fight and those who work. The fact that Maitland expressly 
referred his Cambridge students Stubbs’ fifteenth chapter, 
not only for the phrase quotes but also for fuller discussion 
the history estates France, Germany, Sicily, Aragon, 
Castile, Naples, and the Netherlands, than he, Maitland, had 
The conception estates the realm indeed not new 
one American and English students history, for whom 
chapter the seventh volume the Cambridge 
Medieval History has amplified Stubbs’ sketch. The classifica- 
tion society into those who pray, those who fight, and those 
who labour, medieval commonplace, found Alfred 
the Great and Aelfric, Langland and Wyclif, Gerson and 
categories Lehrstand, Wehrstand, in- 
deed would say that goes back the origins the Indo- 
European peoples and one their basic social and religious 
conceptions, being reflected the three Hindu castes priests, 
fighters and cultivators—Brahmani, Kshathiza, Vaisya the 
Druids, warriors and agriculturists primitive Celtic society, 
the three tribes and three deities primitive Rome— 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus; the three Scandinavian dieties, 
Thor and Freya. cruder but more recent expression 
itis the inn-sign the Four Alls, which are depicted side 
side, the parson saying pray for the soldier saying 
fight for the labourer, work for all’, and the king, 
Such view society functional, vocational does not 
indicate the common consciousness common action 
goes with the idea estates the realm, the 
There may well division function the 
lord’s household the king’s realm; but long the 
functionaries are the tools their lord, Alfred called them, 


long the horizontal principle the associations 
Georges Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus. Paris, 
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like with like has not yet triumphed over the vertical principle 
loyalty and dependence upon the lord, long society 
still the feudal stage. changing economic conditions, 
what used call rise the middle class’, that pro- 
duces the sense common interest with one’s equals, common 
aims, common action against one’s enemies (often 
superiors), and that leads the formation associations and 
the organization societies estates. take one instance: 
such stage reached when the English bishops begin regard 
themselves, and regarded primarily, members the 
clerical estate, rather than tenants chief, owing service 
the king’s court ‘like the other barons barones 
the Constitutions Clarendon phrase it. Stubbs 
notes the corresponding moment Aragon occurring 1301. 

For Professor Lousse the process association clear cut 
and deliberate. follows regular pattern mutual oaths— 
communiones; pacts like that the 
citizens London 1193 the community the baronage 
Oxford 1258. Petit-Dutaillis his last book’ insisted 
that this mutual oath that the qua non the 
French commune consists, not any specific privilege status. 
For Lousse, however, there second stage the corpora- 
tion, whether urban, mercantile, noble, that has been con- 
stituted oaths, must secure legal status must obtain 
charter privileges from the governmental authority order 
become estate and not merely group. number 
corporations may combine appeal for privileges and thus 
establish themselves order. has rich collection both 
pacts and charters privileges bear out his contention. 
But here that the formula begins look foreign the 
student English institutions. 

Confronted with the charge obstinate insularity and 
national pride, which Lousse hurls against him, the English 
historian examines the tendencies English social and con- 
stitutional evolution see how they look the light the 
continental formula. Yes, there are gilds; yes, there 
least one sworn commune yes, there are charters boroughs, 
and charters liberties the barons, and the clergy 
(though the English historian little startled find the 
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Constitutions Clarendon and the Statute Mortmain listed 
among the concessions liberties the English church). 
Yes, there is—but only for fleeting moment—a communitas 
But the only lasting associations and corporations 
that are aware England are the gilds and companies, 
the universities and colleges, and the religious houses and 
orders. There closed sworn order fraternity nobles, 
and even less there are charters groups 
towns. The associations magnates for the obtaining 
privileges are occasional and ephemeral; they are not part 
the permanent order English society. with Pirenne’s 
formula for the growth towns, with Lousse’s formula 
for the corporative state England the square peg that will 
not fit into the round hole. 

There are two main reasons for this, seems me—the 
economic and the political—or rather one that combines the 
two and even more basic—the chronological. the timing 
England that differs from that the continent. Owing the 
circumstances the Norman conquest, which wedded military 
the fairly advanced institutions the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy, England had something like one hundred 
years’ start France the evolution royal administrative 
system. Neither the great feudatories who confronted the 
Capetian dynasty, nor the imperfectly feudalized regionalisms 
the Empire, were present impede the growth Anglo- 
Norman and Angevin authority; the beginnings the 
the bureaucracy, which, the continent, came 
the dominant character the great monarchies and 
princedoms the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are 
traceable England from the twelfth century onwards. 

But England administratively and politically ahead 
the continent, she economically behind. She has her com- 
mercial and industrial features—we all know about the tribe 
foreign merchants the port London the days 
Ethelred—but compared with the ferment the valleys the 
Po, the Rhine and the Scheldt, even northern France, her 
and industrial developments are small scale. 
Weaker and less institutionalized central authorities the 
continent are confronted denser populations, with more 
economic problems and more substantial resources, which 
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their turn, may well be, stimulate the nobles into more 
class-conscious solidarity. The pacts, the corporations, and 
the orders the continent are the product conditions that 
not obtain England. 
Nevertheless, this new angle vision illuminating, and 
need hurry reject the light may give us. Certain 
old commonplaces and recent interests take fresh 
for instance, the rise prominence the expression com- 
munitas the thirteenth century, commented Stubbs, 
Jolliffe and Powicke, among many others. Tait his book 
The Medieval English Borough, relates the appearance 
the mayor the English borough the wave communal 
sentiment coming from France, points out that John, who had 
sanctioned the commune London his brother’s behalf 
1191, appealed fourteen years later the commune the realm, 
the communa liberorum hominum, for the defence the king- 
dom against threatened French invasion 1205. You will 
remember how the phrase and possibly the sentiment was 
turned against John 1215 when the twenty-five guarantors 
Magna Carta were empowered last resort grieve and 
distrain the king cum communia totius When, under 
John’s son, the expression communitas regni communitas 
lerrae recurs more and more frequently, should have for 
now overtones evoked the continental events which 
Lousse and Petit-Dutaillis have been calling our attention. The 
oath taken the comune tere Oxford absolutely 
the continental tradition. 

again there the petitionary process, intimately bound 
with the judicial and legislative activities early parliaments, 
Richardson, Sayles, Haskins, Rayner and 
Myers. This may profitably examined afresh relation 
the rich material furnished Lousse his fourth chapter. 
are still very much the dark the genesis the 
petitions, whether singular common, that were presented 
the king and his council the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Who drew the Petition the Barons 1258? 
and how were the Monstrawnces 1297 drafted the com- 
plaints the rectors Berkshire 1240? the ninth 

chapt Henry III and the Lord Edward, Powicke has 
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suggested that the growing coherence the clergy probably 
the communitas the barons and made more 
conscious’; seems not improbable that the clerks who 
drafted the gravamina their own order had the lion’s share 
moulding the petitionary technique, with its immense 
potentialities for the future. 

Lousse’s attack the parlementarisme Stubbs 
was not 1943 aware the formidable allies possessed. 
ignored all the undermining the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century conceptions primitive democratic institu- 
tions the erection 1893 the high court parliament 
and judicial elder brother who had completely ousted 
the younger brother, the embryonic house commons, from 
the place honour. But Stubbs’ picture—not quite black 
and white some allege—has had face criticism from 
third quarter. 

the same year that Lousse’s book came out there 
appeared two important articles Mr. Gaines Post the 
University Wisconsin Plena Potestas and Consent and 
‘Roman Law and Early which 
developed with much learning thesis hinted, rather splashed 
at, Mr. Hilaire Belloc long before—namely, that representa- 
tion working institution came, like all good things, from 
Rome. The device was worked out, showed, canon 
lawyers behalf autocrats who wished able fix 
responsibility reluctant recalcitrant property-owners, 
unwilling make their due contribution the expenses 
government. his articles plena potestas Mr. Gaines Post 
has convincingly linked the early summoning representatives 
toassemblies Spain and Italy with the canon lawyers’ device 
the plenipotentiary attorney representing his principal 
court law: conception that fits very neatly with the 
persona ficta Lousse’s corporations. 

face all these attacks, are our English knights the 
shire and burgesses retire meekly into the background, say- 
ing, they did king and lords 1348, your war and 
its array, are ignorant and simple that know nothing 
about nor can give any counsel the matter 

was deceptive reply and pregnant negative the rolls 
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parliament show that they took four days discussion 
arrive it. also should not hurry write off the 
representative element the English parliaments irrelevant 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Sustine modicum, 
the senior clerk said his junior the exchequer 1177 
when asked him tricky question; modicum 
ruricolae melius hoc Wait bit; let ask the 
country folk 

There are really two issues: What represented the 
representatives And what the origin the device 
association that represented, and one recognized not 
created royal charter. Mr. Gaines Post—and not 
any means the first say it—finds the origin the device 
canon law. was invented the church, adopted 
the monarchy. But begin check dates are con- 
fronted with the fact that the earliest unequivocal reference 
representation England occurs slightly old-fashioned 
record local custom that can dated soon after 1110, 
whilst the earliest unequivocal instance representation out- 
side England the year 1136, Italy. There need 
deny the influence the church; must have been 
operative England any date after a.p. 600. the other 
hand, representation far from unequivocal expression, 
made clear, for instance, Lagarde’s brilliant analysis 
its various significations the days But long 
before jurists and scholastics began examining into the bearing 
the word, representation, the thing itself, was already 
the scene obvious commonsense solution constantly 
recurrent problems. you want get the opinion crowd, 
whether children adults, you will effect say, 
all talk once—who will speak for you?’ agreement 
action has been arrived group people, one man 
will naturally empowered act for them. job has 
done for which body persons will held responsible, 
mere common sense for them arrange among themselves 
that one two shall and leave the others free get 
with the work food production, business, whatever 


Bulletin the International Commission Historical Sciences, 
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may be. These problems, you will note, arise when there 
active community upon which some external demand made. 
That all that needed produce some form representa- 
The precise nature the link between community and 
representative, and between the community and the source 
the external demand will worked out practice and defined, 
becomes necessary, custom and, due course, written 
law, and last all, perhaps, theory. 

are driven back our starting point—what the 
community that represented This where Stubbs comes 
into his own and the obstinate insularity our nationalist 
historians vindicated. English sources, the oldest unit 
represented the vill, 1110; the next the shire and 
hundred, the next the cathedral chapter, 1226 
the next the diocesan clergy, 1254; the next the 
‘community the land the barons—in 1258; 
and the next, the borough 1265. 

The representation the clergy clearly inspired canonist 
doctrine, and can associated with Innocent III’s enunciation 
the principle that links representation with 
omnes tangit omnibus approbetur. the case the borough 
have corporation Lousse’s sort; boroughs owe the 
privileges which make them boroughs royal grant; and 
the practice summoning representatives towns assem- 
had precedents Italy and Spain from 1162 on, repre- 
sentatives who, from 1214 onwards, come plenipotentiaries 
with power bind those who send them, device which, 
Mr. Post has shown, directly traceable papal influence.!! 

But with the earlier instances are different world. 
The vill, the hundred and the shire are not voluntary associa- 
tions privileged royal charter, nor the community the 
barons who, Oxford, have elect twelve their number 
attend the parliaments that are meet thrice year, treat 
common needs and common business with the king’s council. 
(One the twelve, should noted, bishop, who 
‘functional principles has business there.) The twelve are 
have power act behalf the community barons 


Compare Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent, pp. 335-47. 
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and the purpose the device save the pockets the 
barons who cannot afford such frequent journeys court: 
Ceo serra fet pur esparnier cust del commun—a sound and 
practical reason. 

reason, moreover, that links with that given the 
Leges Henrici, its account the attendance the repre- 
sentatives villagers the shire and hundred moots. 
theory, implies, all the village might expected come; 
but either the lord the village his steward can discharge 
the obligation the whole vill; failing that, the reeve, the 
priest and four the better men the vill should attend 
place all the village. Again, commonsense delegation 
one two common responsibility. Whether this wasa 
new practice under Henry recording ancient custom, 
Stubbs assumed, there nothing show; both William 
the Conqueror and Henry stressed their preservation the 
customs Edward the Confessor, but know that they also 
introduced new practices. 

The first reference representation the shire, however, 
does sound like new practice. 1166 Henry provided that 
criminals arrested under the new procedure the jury 
indictment could not brought before royal justice their 
own shire, they should sent the nearest royal session 
some other shire, and with them, the sheriff was bring two 
lawful men the hundred and township where they had been 
arrested bear the record the shire and the hundred 
why they had been arrested. Neither shire nor hundred court 
kept written record their proceedings; only the oral 
testimony credible men the court the ancient witness 
the shire could produced prove what had occurred. 
And this record, must remembered, binds those whom they 
represent, the sense that the whole shire may penalized for 
the action they report. This not the same relationship 
that jury which commits one beyond itself. Neverthe- 
less, when the jurors give their information the 
inquisitors 1086, Domesday Book notes that the hundred 
and so, and Stubbs does not seem going too far 
bringing the jury into his picture the origins repre- 
sentation. 

may fully accord Mr. Edwards the essential importance 
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the formula plena potestas that rivets the power the 
representatives bind those who send may fully 
accept Mr. Post’s demonstration that that formula 
canonist origin, like the plene instructi the clerical proctors 
clear that the conception England older than the 
adoption the formula. The burgesses summoned the 
council 1268 had bring with them letters from their 
community declaring that they would hold accepted and 
established whatever these men should their behalf; the 
community the barons 1258 had agreed hold estab- 
lished whatever the twelve whom they had elected should 
and men who bore the record the shire might fact involve 
the shire amercement they reported irregular action 
the shire court. 

not wish insist this point doubt the barons 
Oxford had clerical advisers and colleagues Bracton, himself 
learned the Roman law, undoubtedly worked with 
them. But wish recur was represented 
—and insist the old standing the communities shire, 
hundred and township. 

The districts called the shire and the hundred, they ex- 
isted 1166, were not very ancient, perhaps not more than 
200 250 years old. But the communities shire and 
hundred succeeded the traditions the folkmoots; the 
assemblies which, Edgar’s Ordinance the Hundred said, 
men did justice each other, and folk right, the law the 
people, was declared the popularia concilia whose existence, 
Stenton reminds us, attested the days Coenwulf 
Mercia. The continuity the twelfth-century shire and 
hundred courts from those assemblies the tenth century 
which the men the court had done justice each other under 
the presidency ealdorman reeve unbroken down that 
thirteenth-century session when the sheriff Lincolnshire had 
give the attempt business and close the court 
because the country gentlemen went strike and refused 
their duty doomsmen. Neither Stubbs’ assumption (based 
mangled text) that Henry was reviving moribund 
institution, nor Mr. Jolliffe’s that Henry recreated it, 
warranted any objective evidence. For business, for justice, 
and for publicity the shire court maintained its vitality, though 
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may well have been livelier and more active county 
many small freeholders, like Lincolnshire, than county 
that contained many large liberties, like Dorset. 

This not deny that the policy the Norman and 
Angevin kings helped keep the shire and hundred 
They preserved them not merely edicts that compelled the 
sheriffs observe ancient custom, but even more givin 
them work do. Edgar had given the hundreds thief-catching 
William the Conqueror gave them concern with 
homicide the institution the murdrum fine, besides calling 
them for information the holding land, well before 
1086. Henry involved them the reporting suspects and 
Henry III gave them military and police responsibilities, for 
the keeping watches and furnishing armour, and demanded 
more and more information royal rights and private 
liberties and official misdoing from the hundred juries. The 
shire found itself involved the extension royal justice 
and the enlargement the scope royal revenues invited 
John send delegates discuss the affairs the realm with 
the king; invited Henry III send delegates 1227 
report the sheriff’s observance Magna Carta and 1254 
the willingness the shire contribute the expenses 
the king’s wars France. 

Who, fact, ran the shire court From angle, 
bassains—the visualizes them isolation, 
each his own estate, only taking common action free 
knightly associations—Ritterbunde. The nearest can get toa 
dense.’ the three-fold cord English traditional institutions, 
can distinguish only the royal and feudal, not aware 
the communal. true that, broadly speaking, the thirteenth- 
century shire the field the gentry, the knights, the squire- 
archy. The magnates have ceased attend it, probably well 
before 1259; but, though the knights gentlemen will 
doubtedly take the lead county doings, they will working 
with freemen ungentle blood, yeomen, who may 
represent the shire parliaments knights are not available. 
All the freeholders the shire contribute the expenses 
their representative fixed rate. And there are 
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tight class barriers—the burgess may squire, the agricul- 
turist may buy town house, the squire’s son may marry 
villein’s daughter, the same man may represent borough and 
county turns. And above all, the locality counts. Devon- 
shire will petition the king have Devon-born and 
Oxford the barons will demand that the sheriffs shall not only 
landholders, but residents the shire they administer. 
The pays, the patria, the country, the county was still called 
Jane Austen’s days, the country gentlemen the dominant 
however may link with his fellows the house 
estate that represents, but locality, and the house 
commons, when finally comes into existence, not house 
the non-noble, but house communities, urban 
and rural. 

this fact, together with the fluidity social relations 
England, that might lead maintain the position that 
Lousse condemns Stubbs and other English historians 
reassert ‘le caractére absolument exceptionnel parlement 
anglais.’ the survival the shire that unique and 
the shire that makes the English parliament absolutely ex- 
ceptional. 

And the lowest level all, the community the vill has 
still the thirteenth century perfectly definite place the 
national system community that bears joint responsibility, 
that can and does take common action its own interests, 
that still represented, was 1110, its priest, reeve, 
and four men, something very like it, and that declared, 
ina royal document the year 1255, entitled prosecute 
its plaints the courts three four its own men—as the 
later legal theory corporations would phrase it, sue and 
The very fact that this legal status was lost 
later days strengthens the case for the antiquity the tradition 
responsibility and representation the oldest and smallest 
community. 

How far are justified maintaining that this relationship 
the ancient communities representation and the 
king’s court absolutely unique and peculiar England 
The latest contributor the history the estates strongly 
See Essays Honour Rose Graham (Oxford, 1950), pp. 1-14. 
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disputes the claim uniqueness. Mr. Russell Major 
book The Estates-General 1560, published 1951 the 
Princeton University Press, argues that many the differences 
alleged between English and continental representative assem- 
blies did not fact exist. France, England, the different 
orders co-operated. The same local assemblies gave mandates 
the representatives the different orders, who were not 
organized three distinct houses the estates-general until 
well the sixteenth century. The class antagonism often 
insisted was not, maintains, existence any degree 
sufficient account for the difference the ultimate fate 
the two line between noble and non-noble was 
vague almost defy definition.’ 

deputy the estates-general was usually elected and em- 
powered all three estates, but even when named single 
order society, local ties bound him strongly the other 
orders his community his class tie bound him members 
his estate from other parts France represented 
particular region whose privileges and autonomy was carefully 
instructed maintain.’ 


Further, the men elected were very often men considerable 
experience local government and they were not only in- 
structed but paid those who sent them the national 

Mr. Major the key the different history the national 
representative institutions France and England lies the 
strength, not the weakness local feeling—the regionalism 
which prevented effective common action from being taken ina 
meeting .the estates-general, even the estates the 
Languedoil, and made the provincial estates, rather than the 
estates-general, the source financial supply for the crown. 
The explanation the greater effectiveness and ultimate sur- 
vival the English parliament against the fading-out 
the continental estates found, maintains, the 
policy the monarchy. Everything turned the question 
whether national representative assembly was was not 
use the king: was, convoked it; not, used 
the provincial estates France, the provincial cortes Spain. 
Mr. Major, whether not accept the validity his argu- 
ments, drives back look our facts and our arguments 


The Estates-General 1560, pp. 73-5. 
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once more, and ask the question, What represented and 
with renewed determination. 

Mr. Chrimes, following the heels Maude Clarke, has 
collected instances show the emergence the estates 
realm’ England the fourteenth and fifteenth 
most conspicuous connection with the 
depositions kings—Edward II, Richard II, Edward 
the occasions when the king’s parliament cannot function, 
the ingredients that make parliament without king 
combine constitute something like Convention Parliament 
the seventeenth century. The lawyers, like Thirning 1399, 
see that, legally speaking, parliament needs king. The 
politicians, like the prior Canterbury see that 
desirable spread the responsibility for revolution widely 
possible, and involve the act changing the succession 
many the elements society can brought in. 
Preachers will produce texts and similes underline the con- 
but the estates, though they may way thinking, 
not seem really outstanding practical significance. Nor 
can get away from the fact that the practice representa- 
tion does not apply the two higher estates. However much 
the church contributed the prevalence the canonist theory, 
the position the clergy parliament does not conform it. 
The bishops and abbots are not elected representatives the 
order the diocesan clergy are not parliament but 
The lay peers England are not elected their 
fellows, they are summoned the king. 

looks, then, must back our traditional 
formulas, though modified examination and comparison 
into something rather different from the Stubbsian pattern. 
Parliament both assembly estates and concentration 
local communities but couple with this formula the 
phrase that comes from across the Atlantic self-government 
the king’s command’. was the effective centralization 
power under the Angevins that made possible the preserva- 
tion and utilization local institutions and local sentiment 


Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas the Fifteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1936), pp. 
Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 1936), 
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the monarchy, which its turn made possible the growth 
the conception the community the realm, which 
Stubbs directed our attention, and which Sir Maurice 
Powicke has recently insisted. The episode the villagers 
Great Peatling, which Mr. Richardson dug out the plea 
rolls for us, with its many-sided social, legal political 
implications, may cited once more this 
1265 the villagers this small Leicestershire township could 
munity, enter into contract and penalized for breaking 
they could sue and sued, not only the magnate whose 
followers they had mishandled, but individuals the com- 
munity itself, and pay damages them. But Sir Maurice 
links this local episode with political thought 
national scale when quotes from the record the words 
which the men Peatling Magna justified their attack the 
men royalist magnate. was because they were against 
the barons and the welfare the community the 
contra utilitatem communitatis regni contra barones. The 
fact that 1265 peasants could speak like this—that the 
community the vill was aware the community the 
realm—gives nutshell the clue the history repre- 
sentation England. From such beginning there could 
develop what, Tudor times, was political commonplace— 
the conception that all England was represented the house 
commons. man was there not only for his own locality 
but for something much more was publick, Councellor 
the whole State Though, Burke was say long after, 
the local units were but and resting national 
consciousness had been bred the patria’, the country, the 
neighbourhood, and was there that the foundations were 
laid which preserved the institutions representation un- 
brokenly the countries Anglo-Saxon tradition when they 
perished elsewhere. 


Henry III and the Lord Edward, pp. 509-10. 

Quoted Louise Fargo Brown Ideas Representation from 

Helen Cam, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., formerly lecturer history 
Girton College and Cambridge University, now Zemurray 
professor history the Faculties Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. 


THE NATURE AND IMMEDIATE ORIGINS THE 
TREATY HOLY ALLIANCE 


Since first presented the world the fall 1815 the treaty 
Holy Alliance has been the subject much controversy. For 
well over century historians have failed reach any agree- 
ment the nature and origins the treaty which proposed 
secure and keep peace Europe means international 
union based the principles the Christian religion. 

One school thought believes that, chiefly ideological 
nature and origin, the treaty Holy Alliance represents the 
expression the mystical notions Tsar Alexander who 
sincerely desired the establishment the kingdom Christ 
earth. Other writers, however, consider the document 
essentially only reformulation scheme suggested 
Alexander the British government 1804, during the 
negotiations leading the conclusion the Third Coalition, 
which advocated the establishment European state system 
based the principles law, justice and the sacred rights 
humanity. other words, they reject the theory that the 
treaty Holy Alliance, originally conceived, was funda- 
mentally idealistic and mystical document was rather 
act which mystical concepts were but superstructure 
for definite political ideas. Besides these two points view 
find also third which maintains that the mystical element 
the treaty represented only cover for Russian political 
ambitions, especially for obtaining support against the Ottoman 

Defenders the ideological interpretation the Holy Alli- 
ance stress the contributions which such thinkers Koshelev, 
the Russian student German mysticism Jung-Stilling, the 
‘father German pietism’; the Livonian 
Madame Kriidener the French philosopher Bergasse and 
even the English Quakers made towards its realization. 

The advocates Koshelev make extravagant 
They maintain that Koshelev introduced Alexander the idea 
recognizing the supremacy will and the possibility 
establishing the reign Jesus earth. They also believe 
that Koshelev was influential keeping the tsar’s interest 

Die geistigen der heiligen Allianz, Freiburg 


Breisgau, 1926, pp. ff.; Die dritte Koalition wnd die heilige 
Allianz, Konigsberg, 1934, pp. 
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spiritual matters both before and after 1812. They not, 
however, attribute any political significance 
activities prior the proclamation the treaty Holy 
Alliance September 1815. Indeed, there evidence that 
Alexander’s mentor had any clear notion how the True 
Kingdom Christ was established earth, and there- 
fore one can hardly claim for more than has been 
granted him his supporters. The situation becomes more 
complicated when consider the possible contributions 
the Quakers and Jung-Stilling. 

recent study the origins the treaty Holy Alliance, 
Mr. Dorland stresses the importance the contribution 
the English shows that the Quakers desired 
the re-establishment European peace and wished the prin- 
doubtful whether their activities can linked the treaty 
Holy Alliance. The desire for peace was not extraordinary 
1814 and known that Alexander had the notion estab- 
lishing the rule Jesus earth even before met the 
Quakers. The Quakers had clear ideas the establishment 
the kingdom Christ earth nowhere find them 
suggesting the founding European federation based the 
principles the Christian religion. Moreover, Alexander makes 
acknowledgment any possible contribution their part. 
The most that can claimed for the Quakers that they may 
have strengthened the tsar’s mystical convictions, but even 
this doubtful. 

The case for Jung-Stilling hardly more 
known that Alexander and Jung-Stilling discussed the notion 
the sovereignty God when they met the spring 1814. 
The meeting, according Roxane Sturdza, made powerful 
impression Alexander, and one could bring evidence 
support the accuracy her statement pointing out the 
tsar’s generous present the German the request 
Madame Kriidener. Moreover, after the proclamation 
the treaty Holy Alliance Jung-Stilling published booklet 
entitled Taschenbuch fiir Freunde des Christentum fiir 


the Royal Society Canada, Third Series, xxxiii, section (1939), 
Biichler, op. cit., pp. ff. 
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which stressed the importance basing the life the state 
the light these facts one may believe that 
the ideas behind the treaty Holy Alliance could possibly 
traced back the meeting 1814. But such assumption, 
Mr. his study the Holy Alliance clearly indi- 
cates, would erroneous.‘ analyzing the evidence, the 
German scholar shows that there reason believe that 
ever suggested Alexander any scheme for the 
establishment the sovereignty God earth. also 
out that even his Taschenbuch Stilling had clear 
conception how base the life the state religion. 
Mr. Biichler concludes stating that Stilling’s ideas were 
purely religious nature and that their only effect Alexander 
could have been strengthen his desire acknowledge the 
sovereignty God earth Stilling, however, furnished the 
tsar with plan for this purpose. have reason 
question Biichler’s point view; there evidence for 
assuming that Jung-Stilling responsible for more than that 
for which given credit. the contributions Koshelev, 
the Quakers and Jung-Stilling give but little insight into the 
origins the treaty Holy Alliance the same can hardly 
said the contribution the German philosopher Franz von 
Baader. 

the summer 1814 and again the spring 1815, Franz 
von Baader sent the emperor Austria, the king Prussia and 
the tsar Russia identical memoranda, the contents which 
have been determined have been summary his later publi- 
cation, Uber das durch die Revolution 
Bediirfnis einer innigern Verbindung der Religion mit 
der this memorandum Baader forwarded plan for 
the foundation universal union based the principles 
the Christian religion. stressed the importance brotherly 
love among individuals and nations alike. The spirit 
brotherly love should not limit itself private and home life 
should also embrace social life and form the basis all 
relations. But what more important for our 
purpose the fact that his memorandum Baader emphasized 
the difficulty solving the problems civil society without 
the spirit religion and suggested free union mankind 
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guided the spirit Jesus Christ. The spirit Christ, wrote 
Baader, must become the basis international policy only 
theocracy along these lines could offer peace and security 
Europe. 

The close resemblance between the ideas contained Baader’s 
memorandum 1814 and the treaty Holy Alliance has been 
emphasized Biichler and Mertens who very carefully com- 
pared the two Baader’s idea that the principles the 
Christian religion should become the basis the domestic 
well foreign policy nations found also the treaty 
Holy Alliance 

‘The Monarchs solemnly declare that the present Act has 
other object than publish, the face the whole world, their 
fixed resolution, both the administration their respective 
States, and their political relations with every other Govern- 
ment, take for their sole guide the precepts that Holy 
Religion 

this passage and especially the phrase 

‘Their Majesties consequently recommend their people, 
with their most tender solicitude, the sole means enjoying 
that Peace strengthen themselves every day more and more 
the principles and exercise duties which the Divine Saviour 
has taught mankind 

find expressed Baader’s conception making these 
principles guarantee peace among nations. could also 
shown that Baader’s view brotherly love embodied 
the first article, 


‘the three contracting monarchs will remain united the 
bonds true and indissoluble regarding 
themselves towards their subjects and armies fathers 
families, they will lead them, the same spirit fraternity with 
which they are animated, protect Religion, Peace and Justice. 


Biichler and Mertens, analyzing further details the two 
writings, have concluded that dependence Alexander 
Baader seems have been and that the 
two documents follow each other almost line for These 
contentions could strengthened additional evidence, both 


politischem Arbeitsgebiet, Freiburg Breisgau, 1926, pp. 

Phillips, The Confederation Europe (2nd edit., London, 1920), 
305. 
Biichler, op. cit., 71; Mertens, op. cit., 56. 
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direct and indirect nature. know that Alexander’s 
original draft the Holy Alliance, which was proclaimed 
the Russian people Christmas Day 1815, included subjects 
well sovereigns the promise universal brotherhood, 
thus exactly corresponding with Baader’s wording. also 
know that the tsar was impressed Baader’s memorandum. 
requested the German philosopher write large scientific- 
religious work the reorganization the Russian clergy 
granted him pension 140 roubles month and even gave 
him 5,000 francs publish his pamphlet. Yet, even dis- 
Baader’s ideas the treaty Holy Alliance would 
dangerous over-emphasize his contribution. Most these 
ideas, shall see presently, had already been expressed 
Alexander his proposals the British government 1804. 
And this connection that should present the arguments 
those who insist the political nature the ideas under- 
lying the treaty Holy Alliance. 

the negotiations 1804 Novosiltsov, Alexander’s adviser 
and minister justice, was furnished with 
signed the tsar, but drafted Czartorysky, then foreign 
minister, who expressed his aims follows 

had wished that Alexander would become, one way 
another, arbiter peace for the civilized world; that 
would the protector the weak and the oppressed, the 
guardian law among nations that his reign would begin new 
era European politics, politics based general welfare and 
individual necessary that England understand 
that the desire defeat Bonaparte was not alone sufficient 
eternally bind her government with that Saint Petersburg 
that the bond, order permanent, had based not 
common hatred, but rather the highest principles justice 
and love 

tember 1804, read that order ensure peace Europe 
after the defeat Napoleon the peace treaty must based 
‘on the sacred rights humanity’. this way will 
possible ‘establish solid and lasting foundation the 
future peace 

seems obvious me’ writes Alexander this great 
could hardly considered achieved before, the one hand, 


Czartoryski, Mémoires Correspondence avec Alexandre 
Paris, 1887, 370. 375, ii, 32-3, 
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becomes possible strengthen the ties between subjects and 
governments, having the latter rule only for the greatest 
welfare the people, while the other, becomes possible 
establish more precise relationships among the nations 
Europe ... Upon the conclusion peace nothing should prevent 
the making treaty which should become the basis reciprocal 
relations among European 
The resemblance between these ideas and those contained 
the treaty Holy Alliance striking that could show 
that Alexander kept them mind during the next ten years, 
least during the period the congress, would able 
find easy explanation for the treaty Holy 
Unfortunately, however, can furnish such evidence. But 
let consider the facts. January 1805, Pitt replied 
Alexander’s suggestions with the statement the possible 
details European settlement which included the concrete 
proposal 
form the restoration the peace, general agreement 
and guarantee for the mutual protection and security different 
Powers, and for re-establishing general system public law 
Pitt’s proposal was not taken 1805 Castlereagh, however, 
reiterated its ideas during the congress Vienna, Febru- 
ary 1815 Castlereagh demanded that the powers which conclu- 
ded the peace should, means public declaration made 
the end the congress, announce their determination guaran- 
tee the peace Europe for indefinite period. Alexander 
entered cordially upon this idea and desired that declaration 
drawn up. Thereupon Castlereagh commissioned the cele- 
brated German publicist Gentz draw such document. 
few days later Gentz’s Projet Déclaration was ready. The 
document emphasized the desire that religious sentiments, 
respect for established authority, submission the law, and 
horror for anything that could disturb public order should 
become again the permanent principles civil and political 
society.’ made powerful impression the tsar who 
suggested Castlereagh that such declaration should assume 
more formal shape and one directly personal the sovereigns. 
one today would maintain that Gentz’s Projet Déclara- 
tion forms the basis the Holy Alliance, but could main- 


ii, 134. 
Webster, British Diplomacy 1813-15, London, 1921, 390. 
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tained that the document inspired Alexander draw the 
treaty. This contention could supported the tsar’s letter 
his friend Golytsin, which wrote that 
only Napoleon’s return from Elba, which occurred the end 
our stay Vienna, that convinced that would wise 
postpone for while the execution that 
order accept this theory, however, would have 
ignore the circular letter sent Novosiltsov December 
1814 the representatives Austria, Prussia and England, 
which Alexander expressed his desire that the respective 
sovereigns 
‘equally imbued with the unfailing principles the Christian 
common all, should base their ruling principles and 
guarantee the relationships among the peoples which Providence 
had confided their care that unique foundation the political 
and the social 
Whether this request can attributed chiefly the ideas 
behind the negotiations 1804-5 those Baader’s 
memorandum difficult decide, since the evidence in- 
conclusive but contains, perhaps, the fundamental idea 
behind the treaty Holy Alliance, and this idea was expressed 
six weeks before Gentz’s Projet Déclaration was drawn up. 
Therefore, the most that can said for Gentz that stimu- 
lated Alexander crown the work the congress with the 
treaty Holy Alliance, unless assume that the letter 
December 1814 has definite connection with the treaty. 
This, however, unlikely. Obviously Alexander did not have 
the document worked out February 1815, Castlereagh’s 
statements indicate. But that had the idea mind 
indicated not only his statement Golytsin and the letter 
December, but also the acceptance this theory 
most students the problem. The only question that has not 
been solved that how did occur Alexander. Although 
have direct evidence this point, the light what 
have shown already would difficult dismiss the 
that least ‘echoes the proposals 1804 and 
ran through Alexander’s mind during the Congress 
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Vienna.’ Assuming this true, how can account for the 
replacement the principles law, justice and the sacred 
rights humanity’ the more general principles the 
Christian Unless believe that the idea occurred 
spontaneously Alexander that was suggested him 
someone unknown us, can only ascribe Baader, 
Baader’s memorandum find clearly formulated for the 
first time. But whereas the former two suppositions cannot 
denied, the latter cannot definitely proven. Furthermore, 
though cannot ignore the similarity between Baader’s ideas 
and those the letter December, cannot reject the 
possibility that both Baader’s notions and Alexander’s remini- 
scences 1804-5 entered into the picture. But before 
attempt reach any further conclusions let look the part 
played Madame Kriidener and the French philosopher 
Bergasse the framing the treaty Holy Alliance. Perhaps 
they can provide some the missing links. 

The champions Madame Kriidener are not few. Some 
them would even have believe that she was responsible, 
not for the entire treaty Holy Alliance, least for most 
it. Condorcet and Turquan believed that she invented the 
treaty Topass maintains that she was the main 
have good reasons for rejecting assumptions drastic 
these. has been observed already that one the main 
concepts the treaty Holy Alliance was contained 
Alexander’s letter December 1814. find another basic 
idea the circular sent all Russian missions May 1815 
which the tsar reiterates his desire for peace and adds 

‘That which has guided and will continuously guide His 

Majesty the line conduct has chosen the profound 

conviction that the decrees the Eternal alone rule the destinies 

But, even the tsar had the basic concepts the Holy Alliance 
mind before met Madame Kriidener, and this little 
disputed, could hardly show that they were fully developed 
until somewhat later. Neither the letter December 1814, 
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nor that May 1815 proves the contrary. even have 
Alexander’s testimony the effect that 
‘it was Paris, after Napoleon was defeated for the second 
time, that God put heart the desire realize the wish which 
cherished since the Congress and led trace paper the 
Although can attribute nothing Madame 
the basis this statement alone, may, nevertheless, ask 
ourselves, Wetzlar does his interesting study the Holy 
Alliance, whether the treaty Holy Alliance could have come 
into existence without Madame Kriidener’s 
possible that Alexander may have conceived the treaty 
without the baroness’s participation Wetzlar does not think 
so. And although possess only indirect evidence this 
point can hardly dismiss his opinion. Madame Kriidener 
added new ideas those that Alexander had already. She 
herself admits it: ‘God and the Emperor have done every- 
and the Swiss mystic Empaytaz (and this view 
generally held) claims that the act was written Alexander 
and only presented Madame Kriidener and her group for 
inspection and possible revisions. The baroness assuredly made 
significant changes the text the treaty although she 
might have changed few words and added the word Holy’ 
But even that questionable. Yet, even 
Madame Kriidener contributed nothing new the way 
ideas one cannot exclude the possibility that under her influ- 
ence, and possibly also Bergasse’s, previous concepts became 
crystallized Alexander’s mind and his desire write down 
the Holy Alliance became strengthened. For cannot 
altogether eliminate Bergasse’s possible contribution the 
treaty. The French philosopher was close friend Madame 
Kriidener and regular attendant her public well 
private gatherings. Condorcet claims that wrote the treaty, 
while d’Allonville and Cresson attribute him considerable 


share its These contentions are questionable but 
Grand Duke Nicholas, cit., 226. 

Wetzlar, Die heilige Allianz von 1815 bis Ausbruch des russisch- 
1827 und Fortsetzung deutschen Publizistik, 
Heidelberg, 1922, pp. ff. 

Muhlenbeck, Etude sur les Sainte-Alliance, Paris, 1887, 
252. 

Mémoires Révolution Francaise, ii, 248; Mémoires 
The Holy Alliance, New York, 1922, 34. 
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know that Bergasse believed theocratic system exerting 
itself through the institution legitimate monarchy, and also 
that desired universal peace guaranteed active 
operation among the kings Christendom. need not believe 
that these views entered into the treaty Holy Alliance, but 
possible, Cresson explains, that they clarified 
notions. know little about Bergasse’s relationship with the 
tsar except that the two met the mystic atmosphere the 
Kriidener circle. might significant observe that 
Alexander presented the treaty the group only few days 
after the ceremony the Camp Vertus and when handing 
over declared, according Empaytaz, that, 

going leave France, but before departure wish, 
public act, render God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
that homage which owe Him for the protection has granted 
us. wish the Emperor Austria and the King Prussia 
unite with this act homage that may seen, like the 
wise men the East, acknowledge the supreme authority 
God our 

Even question the truthfulness Empaytaz unlikely 
that could have conceived such statement without 
least some evidence for it. 

terms the above discussion let review the evidence 
and try offer solution the problem the nature and 
immediate origins the treaty Holy Alliance. possess 
evidence that the spring 1814 the recognition the 
supremacy God’s will and the desire acknowledge His rule 
earth were integral part Alexander’s mysticism. 
this point there seems general agreement among students 
the problem. From this stage onward, however, many 
culties crop up, since owing the insufficiency the evidence 
several theories have been put forward. these only two seem 
plausible. One would show that the tsar, while animated 
the desire establish the true reign Jesus earth, had 
definite plan mind for doing. Baader’s memorandum 
provided Alexander with solution which the tsar worked out 
and, when the proper time came, presented the world 
the form the treaty Holy Alliance. Such interpretation, 
while possible, takes too much for granted. accept 


Empaytaz, Shetch the Religious Alexander, Emperor 
Russia, New York, 1830, pp. 34-5. 
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would have assume that Alexander was inspired the idea 
establishing the reign Jesus earth while Vienna, 
that received Baader’s memorandum during his stay the 
congress and that Baader’s ideas constitute the basis the 
treaty Holy Alliance. Let look these assumptions. 
Although the possibility decline Alexander’s mysticism 
while the worldly atmosphere the congress cannot 
overlooked, may argued, nevertheless, that Baader’s 
memorandum revived the tsar’s desire establish the kingdom 
Christ earth and, even Alexander did not have clear 
conception the treaty while Vienna, put paper 
when this desire was revived either his victory over Napoleon 
cannot eliminated. Nor can exclude the possibility 
Alexander’s having received Baader’s memorandum during his 
stay Vienna. know that Baader sent the summer 
1814 but the exact date cannot determined. are in- 
formed, however, that its transmission was delayed and 
therefore possible, not indeed probable, that the tsar read 
for the first time Vienna. Finally, comparison the two 
texts shows striking resemblance between Baader’s ideas and 
those embodied the treaty Holy Alliance. However, 
have indicated, these ideas may attributed another 
source also. 

The advocates the second theory would stress just this 
point. According them Alexander’s mystical notions can 
divorced from political considerations. support this 
statement they point chiefly the tsar’s negotiations the 
congress Vienna. They further maintain that that treaty- 
making atmosphere, the ideas 1804 must have come back 
him did not have them mind already. They argue that 
would not difficult for man inclined towards mysticism 
conceive the idea having Christian principles the basis 
guarantee universal peace. Nevertheless, they not 
exclude the possibility that this notion may have been suggested 
him someone else. Madame Kriidener’s influence 
seems incidental best strengthened resolu- 
tion. The main weakness this argument that cannot 
shown that Alexander conceived the notions Christianity 
himself, and this idea were suggested him Baader, 
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whose memorandum appears for the first time, could hardly 
exclude the likelihood that Baader’s other ideas could have 
been appropriated, least part, the tsar. The truth lies 
probably between the two, because can hardly accept any 
the others. Madame Kriidener cannot held responsible 
for the treaty, and assume that the mystical element only 
camouflage for selfish political motives, chiefly anti- 
Turkish nature, would ignore the tsar’s mystical evolution 
altogether, apart from the fact that have evidence what- 
soever justify such assumption. 


the light this discussion, and subject all the limita- 
tions already indicated, shall venture give our own inter- 
pretation the problem. Knowing that Alexander’s mysticism 
was high mark the spring 1814, would difficult 
assume that Baader’s memorandum made impression 
him. Otherwise difficult account for his actions 
towards the German philosopher. Whether the tsar received 
Baader’s memorandum before Vienna during the period 
the congress great importance—he was acquainted 
with December 1814. This does not exclude, however, the 
probability that the ideas contained the Instructions 
Novosiltsov 1804 were also the tsar’s mind during his 
stay Vienna. not necessary know how the idea 
behind the letter December 1814 originated, though 
might assumed that Baader’s notions clarified and supple- 
mented Alexander’s. But, even the tsar had the basic concept 
the treaty Holy Alliance mind December 1814, 
regardless how this concept came him, Alexander does 
not seem have formulated the treaty before the summer 
1815. Neither his letter December 1814 nor that May 1815 
offers anything concrete that direction. The formulation 
the treaty Holy Alliance took place only Paris, 
Alexander himself declares. When wrote seems 
have been actuated desire acknowledge the glory 
God earth. His actions, supplemented his statement 
that the treaty was meant the supreme 
authority God our Saviour would point that direction. 
This does not exclude, however, the probability that Alexander 
was conscious the non-mystical ideas behind the treaty. 
The ideas Baader, those 1804, and possibly also others, 
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seem indistinguishably unified Alexander’s synthesis. 
But would difficult assume, considering the develop- 
ment the tsar’s mysticism, that such passages the 
three allied Princes, looking themselves merely delegated 
Providence govern three branches the one family 
‘the Christian world has reality other Sovereign than 
Him which are incorporated the treaty, are just super- 
structures for political schemes. the contrary they seem 
integral part document which mystical and political 
are worked out together and which the mystical element 
seems play the leading part. The treaty Holy Alliance was 
more mystical document when first conceived Alexander 
became more political document only later. determine, 
however, the extent which mystical and the extent 
which political would impossible task. Indeed, our 
evidence altogether too controversial permit definitively 
determine either the nature the immediate origins the 
treaty Holy Alliance. 

STEPHEN 


Phillips, op. cit., 306. 
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THE RAILWAYS, THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH AND 
PUBLIC ORDER DURING THE CHARTIST PERIOD, 
1837-48 


hundred years ago England stood the threshold 
era material progress, the limits which man could 
foresee. Already the discoveries century more 
inventive enterprise had left their mark upon the face 
England. the cotton industry, where the changes had been 
most striking, about 1,800 factories were utilizing 71,000 hp. 
steam and 11,000 h.p. supply the markets 
the world with cheap cotton goods. The worsted and the heavy 
industries were not far behind the race expansion and 
technical progress. Part cause, part effect and every way 
symbolic the development British industry was the steam 
locomotive, which had fired popular imagination with sense 
the grandeur the achievements applied science. 

The railway had appearance grandeur and ostentation 
that charmed the public. seemed the embodiment enterprise 
and boundless capabilities. The enormous trains conveyed across 
the country speed miles hour contrasted strongly 
with even the best speed the fly boats the canals going two 
and one half four miles 
But the optimism which might have resulted from such 

prospect was modified pronounced fear anarchy and 
revolution, which haunted those whom the industrial changes 
the nineteenth century had favoured with wealth. Charles 
Reith, the historian the Metropolitan Police Force, asserts 
that 

‘the peaceably disposed citizens England during the first 

decades the nineteenth century visualized the overthrow 

civilization mob violence more fearfully and acutely than their 
descendants feared its overthrow century later, the violence 
international 
The working classes, finding their standard living threatened 
periodically the fluctuations harvests and the trade cycle, 
and, some instances, deprived their livelihood the 
advance machinery, blamed their distressed condition 


Clapham, Economic History Modern Britain, 442. These 
figures are for 1850, the nearest year for which comprehensive factory 
statistics were published. 

Jackman, The Development Transportation Modern England, 
ii, 658. 

Reith, Police Principles and the Problem War, 48. 
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multitude bad laws, which they regarded the natural 
consequence middle class government. Whipped fury 
the fiery Chartist demagogues, they presented menacing 
appearance the lovers peace and good order. Despite the 
fact that the reform the police services had been proceeding 
steadily during the last twenty years, the fear revolution 
was still present and active force the minds the well-to-do. 

That this fear greatly diminished during the second half 
the nineteenth century, leaving the way clear for the growth 
unlimited faith the inevitability progress, fact 
which scarcely admits dispute. their zeal ascribe this 
improvement the amelioration the social condition the 
working class, however, historians have often tended overlook 
important factor, viz. that the technical changes which 
accompanied the Industrial Revolution rendered easier the task 
those responsible for maintaining public order. The connec- 
tion between the Industrial Revolution and the violent ebulli- 
tions popular discontent the second quarter the nine- 
teenth century not simply one cause and effect. The 
development the sphere transport and communications 
had contribution make the pacification English social 
life, and with that contribution that the present article 
concerned. 

During the period the Chartist disturbances the regular 
army home service remained the mainstay public order. 
Despite the police reforms the preceding years, the local 
constabulary forces were nowhere capable repressing every 
manifestation popular violence unaided the military, 
except perhaps the metropolis, where the authorities never- 
theless insisted concentrating large military force times 
emergency order afford feeling security. The key 
the repression disorder lay efficient system troop 
movements, and was here that the railways rendered the 
greatest assistance. 

the year 1839, which witnessed the first great outburst 
Chartism, the railway network was far from complete. Never- 
theless the opening the London and Birmingham and the 
Grand Junction lines the capital had already been brought into 
contact with the storm centres the midlands and the north, 
whilst Manchester was linked with the system line which 
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had been open since 1830. clear from the correspondence 
contained the home office papers for the period that the 
military authorities were well aware the possibilities 
transport for the troops case emergency. Sir Richard 
Jackson, the officer command the Northern District 
the beginning 1839, planned keep his troops together 
masses, from which detachments could sent, needed, 
disturbed localities. wrote the home office March 
1839, expressing the hope that Lord John Russell would not 
object the expense moving troops railroad, but added 
warning 
‘It evident that Rail Roads will exposed injury 
disturbed times, and even quiet times, they are not 
depended upon, always, for quick conveyance troops. The 
Rail Road Directors Manchester require two days notice, 
generally, for the promise carriages, when body troops 
month later Jackson was replaced Major-General 
Sir Charles James Napier, soldier principle and humanity, 
who was later distinguish himself the conqueror Sind. 
Napier made use the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
reinforce the garrison Manchester. was anticipated that 
the Chartists would create some sort disturbance Whitsun- 
tide, and Napier had prevailed upon the government draw 
three regiments, two infantry and one cavalry, from 
Ireland. Among these was the 10th Regiment, which was 
entirely Irish composition, and which had been selected 
the grounds that the difference race and religion would 
provide adequate safeguard against fraternization with the 
English working class. This regiment was brought sea 
Liverpool, where was held reserve ready directed 
Manchester Birmingham deal with outbreaks either 
May was moved into Manchester rail 
preparation for the Chartist demonstration Kersal Moor. 
One wing arrived the morning train, the other the evening 
one marched from the station headed brass band, 
the other drum and fife band, Napier’s object being 
create the illusion that two regiments had 

Jackson tothe Home Office, March 1839. (Home Office Papers, 40/53). 

Napier H.O., dated May 1839, (H.O. 40/53). 


Napier, The Life and Opinions General Sir Charles James Napier, 
G.C.B., ii, 39, 
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During the years 1839 1842 many more the schemes 
promoted the railway speculation 1836-7 reached comple- 
tion, and when the Plug Plot disturbances convulsed the north 
England August 1842, the government had its disposal 
efficient medium which was enabled switch its 
meagre and overworked force troops from one part the 
country another with unprecedented swiftness. August 
1842 Charles Lawrence, chairman the Grand Junction 
Railway, told the tenth annual general meeting the company’s 
shareholders that upwards 7,000 troops had been conveyed 
the line during the half-year, and principally within the 
space one and that ‘the authorities the Horse 
Guards and the inspecting Field Officer have expressed their 


‘thanks for the manner which this service was 


few days later the disturbances broke out the strip 
territory the east Manchester, and spread out waves 
all directions, August 1842 the military secretary 
the Horse Guards despatched orders St. George’s Barracks, 
Charing Cross, that 700 the Grenadier Guards should proceed 
rail Manchester via Birmingham. they marched 
the London railway terminus, they were greeted with groans, 


hisses and cries Don’t and slaughter your starving fellow 


The following day further reinforcements were 
despatched rail from London the scene tumult. 

Within the disturbed districts the railways were being 
extensively used rush troops the places where they were 
required, and became customary for magistrates send 
carriages bring the troops which they had requi- 
The mayor Liverpool had made such arrange- 
ment with the military headquarters Manchester, and 
Wemyss, the officer command Manchester, advised the 
Warrington magistrates the 

The disaffected were not slow recognize the threat their 
power held out the railways, and the latter became the object 
attack mobs, During the Bolton riots August 1839 
the railway directors refused forward Chartist prisoners 

Report directors the tenth Annual General Meeting the Grand 
Railway held Liverpool August 1842. For this information 

indebted Dr. Chaloner Manchester University. 


The Manchester Guardian, August 1842, col. 
Wemyss H.O., dated June 1841. (H.O. 45/43). 
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Manchester except secretly and night, they were appre- 
hensive that the mob might destroy the rails. Commenting 
the incident, Wemyss remarked 

This, confident, half dozen active fellows have the 
power doing with pick-axe crow bar, any time, thus, 
any rate, impeding the progress train for 

During the Plug riots attempts destroy the rails the 
Manchester area were only forestalled the prompt arrival 
troops, and electric telegraph was actually 
Sir William Warre, who commanded the northern district 
the time the riots, commented follows his letter the 
home office: consider this new feature the outrages 
committed these people the utmost consequence, 


places the communications entirely their The 


railway companies themselves were not entirely confident 
their ability maintain services the disturbed areas. 
Reporting the safe arrival two special troop trains Man- 
chester, Captain Cleather the Grand Junction Railway office 
Manchester wrote Creed, the secretary the London 
and Birmingham Railway vigilance and some expense 
doubt, hope may succeed keeping open the line 
communication Steps were taken accordingly 
guard strategic points along the line. Stockport policemen 
were stationed each end short tunnel with the military 
close 

The years between 1842 and the final debacle Chartism 
1848 were eventful years railway history. There was wild 
outburst speculation, usually known the Railway Mania’, 
and between 1843 and 1848 the railways more than doubled 
their extent When Chartism came into prominence 
for the last time, during the year revolutions the railway 
system was once again called upon bear the brunt troop 
movements, and the strategic importance the railway 
tion Crewe for the forces law and order was revealed. The 
home office papers contain letter dated Friday, June 1848 
from General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, the officer command 


Wemyss H.O., dated October 1841. (H.O. 45/43). 

Warre H.O,, dated August 1842. (H.O. 45/268). 

Cleather Creed, dated August 1842. (British Transport 
Commission Archives 289/1). For permission use the material contained 
these records indebted the archivist, Mr. Johnson. 

Ibid. Clapham, op. cit., 391. 
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the disturbed districts, requesting the home secretary 
direct the commander-in-chief send seven companies 
infantry regiment Manchester, and three companies 
Weedon Barracks, Northants, used reserve for 
Birmingham and Nottingham. The reasons given for the request 
were expected demonstration Chartists and Irish Repeal- 
ersin Liverpool Whit-Monday, June, and public meeting 
the Manchester Chartists fixed for the same day. The request 
for troops was but disaster was dog their journey. 
June General Arbuthnot had apprise the home office 
the melancholy news that the troop train conveying seven 
companies the 9th Regiment from Birmingham Manchester 
had been involved accident Crewe, several officers and 
some being seriously injured. The general attributed 
the accident shameful neglect and the home office took 
the matter with the Railway 
That the advent the railways contributed small 
measure the pacification England during the ’thirties and 
the last century fact which does not admit 
dispute. seems probable, however, that their coming also 
added stimulus police reform, far enabled the 
government withhold troops from disturbed district until 
such time their presence had become indispensable, without 
incurring too great risk victory for the forces disorder. 
The benefits conferred the railways this respect were 
admirably illustrated the events August 1842. The home 
office, under the capable administration Sir James Graham, 
was endeavouring pursue policy weaning the local 
authorities—whether county magistrates borough justices— 
from tendency send for the regular military force soon 
the first signs disorder made their appearance. This 
evident from the private correspondence the home 
secretary 
impossible wrote, even you had standing army 
ten times greater than the British provide troops for every 
town and village throughout the manufacturing The 


magistrates may have rural police, and charge the expenses 
the county rate. Parishes and townships may have constables, 


Arbuthnot H.O., dated June 1848. (H.O. 45/2410 A.B.). 


Arbuthnot H.O., dated June 1848. (H.O. 45/2410 A.B.); see 
home office note back letter. 
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and pay them out poor rate. Special constables may sworn 

the magistrates and paid out county rate. Gentlemen and 

millowners local arrangement may form watch and ward, 
may arm their servants and retainers, may patrol horseback, 
and command the strong arm the law, which their 

But they must take some trouble, they must spend some money, 

they must incur some risk. they will not this they must 

bear the consequences. Government will what they can, but 
they cannot everywhere and 

order spur the disturbed localities make provision 
for their own defence, Sir James Graham first turned 
deaf ear the applications for troops which poured from 
the districts round Manchester, and was only when the dis- 
turbances had continued spread for week, and the presence 
the military was clearly indispensable, that the home 
secretary rushed troops Manchester rail. Even con- 
vinced political opponent Lord Brougham paid tribute 
the success this policy his letter Graham 

give you hearty congratulations upon your whole pro- 
ceedings, which appear have been most admirably taken, 
and the interference the military being postponed until was 
longer possible without them has had the best 
The railway companies showed strong disposition assist 

the authorities charged with the duty maintaining the public 
peace with all the resources their disposal. Perhaps this 
eagerness help owed something the practice employing 
retired army and navy officers general managers railway 
companies. Captain Mark Huish, secretary and general manager 
the Grand Junction Railway, Captain Laws, general manager 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, Captain Moorsom, 
director the London and Birmingham, and the already 
mentioned Captain Cleather the Grand Junction exemplify 
the military element railway management. There note 
professional pride the letter which Cleather wrote 
Creed August 1842, detailing the arrangements which 
his company had made assist the military the restoration 
public order. This sort work wrote carries back 
old trade, but confess somewhat out season, 
particularly the 

Parker, Life and Letters Sir James Graham (1792-1861), 

Parker, op. cit., 323. 

Cleather Creed, dated August 1842. (B.T.C. Archives, 
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The assistance proferred the railway companies the 
public authorities over and above the transport troops 
assumed variety forms. Manchester one-half the 
station buildings, not yet occupied the Sheffield Company, 
was offered the military barrack accommodation. They 
might stow away thousand men the disposeable vaults 
under the explained Cleather between 200 and 
300 the shortage barrack accommodation, 
especially the manufacturing districts, was one the major 
problems facing the machinery public order the 
and offers this nature must have been reassuring. 

extensive employers labour the railway companies were 
also able marshal large bodies work-people aid the 
civil power special constables. true that their services 
were restricted, for the most part, the defence railway 
property, but since for reasons already advanced the railways 
were particularly liable attack times disturbance, this 
was means negligible contribution the restoration 
and maintenance tranquillity. The last great outburst 
Chartism 1848 generally associated the mind the 
historian with the special constables craze’. The vigorous 
response the appeal for special constables the London 
area the occasion the Kennington Common demonstra- 
tion, when some 170,000 persons—including future emperor 
the French—were sworn in, was matched the provinces. 
Nearly everywhere the reluctance volunteer, which had 
characterized the earlier periods Chartist disturbance, gave 
place what appeared united demonstration national 
support for law and order. The working-class special constable 
now made his appearance the side his middle-class 
counterpart, whole establishments work-people coming for- 
ward together many cases sworn. Railway staff featured 
prominently Four hundred and seventy-eight 
workmen the railway engineering works Wolverton near 
Crewe appeared before the magistrates admitted the 
Edge Hill near Liverpool also furnished its quota special 


Cleather Creed, dated August 1842. Archives, R.289/1). 
Brooke and Hinchliffe H.O., dated April 1848. (H.O. 45/2410K). 
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and over 140 railway were sworn 
Buglawton near Congleton about the same time. should not, 
however, imagined that loyalty the throne and 
tion provided the sole impetus the mass enrolment railway- 
men special constables, for June 1848 Trevithick 
the Crewe locomotive works forwarded L.N.W.R. head- 
quarters London the following declaration 

Crompton, George Lowe and John Waterton (who 
were dismissed the Directors for refusing sworn special 
constables) now agree the terms offered letter from 
Mr. Booth the 13th June that they will any time when 
requested make solemn declaration serve special constables 
protect property and keep the peace wherever the magistrate 
shall require. Signed, Nathan Crompton, George Lowe, John 
Waterton. Witness Ed(ward) 
addition the direct assistance which they offered the 

authorities, the railways made indirect contribution the 
cause public order the form the electric telegraph. For 
the early history the electric telegraph was closely inter- 
twined with that the railways. 

Patented Cooke and Wheatstone 1837, two years before 
the first great outburst Chartism, the electric telegraph was 
first adopted the railway companies important improve- 
ment traffic control, and the earliest lines telegraphic 
communication followed the path the railway tracks. 
the middle 1848, over 1,800 miles railway had their tele- 
graphic equipment,*s and communications were established 
northwards Manchester, Leeds and Edinburgh, westwards 
Southampton and Gloucester, and eastwards Ipswich and 
Yarmouth. 

For the first twenty years its existence the telegraph was 
the hands private companies. The first these was the 
Electric Telegraph Company, which was established act 
parliament 1846 under the chairmanship John Lewis 
Ricardo (1812-62), the eminent free trader and financier, and 
nephew David Ricardo. The possibilities the new device 
times national emergency were fully appreciated from the 

Murtaugh Chairman and Directors L.N.W. Rly., dated July 1848. 
Archives, 

Wilson dated April 1848. 45/2410K). 


Trevithick Creed, dated June 1848. (B.T.C. Archives, 
Clapham, op. 396. 
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outset, for the Act 1846 reserved the home secretary the 
right take possession the company’s telegraphic apparatus 
for the period week when disturbances threatened. 

The home office had not long wait before opportunity 
exercising its new powers presented itself. Early 1848 the 
example the revolution Paris, following close upon period 
intense distress, revived the embers Chartism. The date 
fixed for grand demonstration was April, when all the dis- 
affected elements the metropolis were expected swarm 
forth from the slums Southwark and Spitalfields support 
the meeting Kennington Common and accompany the 
third National Petition parliament. The Chartists the 
provinces planned hold sympathetic meetings and disturb- 
The story the elaborate precautions adopted the 
government meet the emergency London familiar the 
part played the electric telegraph not well known. 

The home secretary, Sir George Grey, issued warrant 
Ricardo, chairman the Electric Telegraph Company 


‘Whereas Act passed the ninth year Her Majesty, 
intituled Act for forming and regulating the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and enable the said Company work certain 
Letters was amongst other things enacted that 
should lawful for one Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
State for the time being, case emergencies might arise which 
might expedient for the public service that the entire control 
over the operations the said company, and the conveyance 
signals should vested Her Majesty’s Government, warrant 
under his hand cause possession taken all the Tele- 
graphs and Telegraphic Apparatus the various stations the 
Company, their Licencees Assigns, for the space one week 
from the date such warrant, for the purpose preventing any 
communication being made signals given, save such shall 
authorized and directed such Secretary State; 


And whereas such emergency has arisen and now exists, now 
know that Sir George Grey, Bart., one Her 
Principal Secretaries State, hereby authorize and require 
you, the said John Lewis Ricardo, upon receipt hereof, take 
possession all the Telegraphs and Telegraphic Apparatus the 
various stations the said Company, their Licencees Assigns, 
and keep such possession for the space one week from the 
date hereof, and during such possession conduct such Telegraph 
and Telegraphic Apparatus for and behalf Her 
Government, and doing obey only such orders may from 
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Sir Denis Marchant, Bart., behalf the making 

communications and signals, and all other matters connected 
with such Telegraph and Telegraphic Apparatus. 

Given under hand Whitehall this 10th day April, 

Ricardo took prompt steps carry the man- 
date into effect, commanding his subordinate, Hatcher, 
take immediate measures for closing all the stations the 
Company the Public’, and adding the further instruction 
that 

despatches are received unless addressed the 

constituted authorities, and despatch transmitted 

unless accompanied order the annexed form Despatch 

the message delivered Bearer. Grey 
Meanwhile the home secretary had caused letters bearing these 
words distributed mayors and commanding officers 
the disturbed areas which were already served telegraphic 
communication. The letters were accompanied the direction 
that they were produced the telegraph station whenever 
the authorities wished transmit 

Armed with control the resources the Electric Telegraph 
Company the government was able obstruct the Chartist 
lines communication. There evidence suggest that the 
Chartist leaders the provinces were relying upon the tele- 
graph obtain information what had transpired London 
April, and that they intended frame their own course 
action accordingly. Ricardo wrote the home office 
the day the Kennington Common demonstration 
demand the protection serjeants’ guard for the company’s 
London office, that Chartist messages might refused with 
impunity the operators. had received letter from the 
Nottingham magistrates asserting that the local Chartists were 
awaiting cypher message from the leaders the movement 

clear, however, that the government was using its control 
the telegraphs not only prevent communications between 


H.O. Warrant Ricardo, dated April 1848. (H.O. 41/19). 

Electric Telegraph Company Records: Order Book No. 12, 
April 1848. wish thank Mr. Devenport the G.P.O. Library 
for making these records available me. 

Mayors, Commanding Officers etc., dated April 1848. 
41/19). 


Ricardo H.O., dated April 1848 and enclosure. 45/2410 (2) 
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the Chartists but strengthen its own lines communication. 
The home office papers contain copies telegraphic messages 
received the home office about April, from the 
Scottish solicitor general Edinburgh, and the authorities 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Nottingham and Liverpool, detailing the 
state their respective Through messages despatched 
telegraph the authorities Liverpool contact was main- 
tained packet with the lord lieutenant Ireland, whose lieu- 
tenancy had been roused ferment the example the 
continental Chartists and Irish Repealers worked 
close co-operation 1848, and there was every reason 
suspect that the events April would find their reflection 
Ireland. The transmission official messages electric 
telegraph enabled the government control more effectively 
the actions the magistrates, and ensured the observance 
more uniform code action the repression disorder. 
The Liverpool magistrates for example were dissuaded, 
message transmitted telegraph, from seizing, what might 
well have proved illegal manner, cases arms destined for 

order equip the government with the requisite arteries 
communication with its subordinates, the Electric Telegraph 
Company had been compelled erect instruments additional 
the ones normally use the service the general public. 
Winchester, town which supplied troops for the protection 
London more than one occasion 1848, Kingston, Clapham, 
Harrow, Watford, Wolverhampton and Hampton were the 
recipients extra telegraphic installations the time the 
Kennington Common demonstration. 

The requisitioning the telegraphic system was not effected 
without expense the government. When the alarm was over 
the company sent bill for £500, which was constituted 
follows 


45/2410 (2), Electric Telegraph Papers. 


Copy telegraph message from Mayor Liverpool Sir George Grey 
announcing that the Mayor has and forwarded Sir Grey’s Tele- 
communication his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant Ireland.’ 
45/2410 (2) 


Mayor Liverpool Sir George Grey, dated April 


Hatcher H.O., dated May 45/2410 (2) 
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Expresses and Dispatches from March 8th 
Payments and expenses for erecting and main- 
taining during one week instruments Win- 
chester, Kingston, Clapham, Harrow, Watford, 
Wolverhampton and Hampton ensure 
telegraphic communication. ......... 138 
Charge for possession Telegraph during one 


The expense attendant upon these powers requisition was, 
course, sufficient prevent them from being used 
When Mackinnon raised question the commons July 
1848 whether the government might prevent the spreading 
false news telegraph, Sir George Grey replied the 
negative. That process’ said involved very considerable 
expense, the Government were bound remunerate the 
company and such power was only used under extra- 
ordinary circumstances justifying 
The assistance furnished the home office the time the 
presentation the third National Petition provided the Electric 
Telegraph Company with excuse for seeking indirectly 
government subsidy. appears that prior the Chartist 
demonstration Sir Denis Marchant, the parliamentary under- 
secretary the home office, had been making enquiries about 
the establishment telegraph line between the central tele- 
graphic station and the home office, and that the company had 
offered construct and maintain this line for the sum 
£1,000 per After the requisitioning, however, Ricardo 
laid before the home secretary extended scheme under which 
the company would establish lines the home office and the 
Horse Guards, give precedence government messages, and 
organise complete system telegraphic communication where- 
ever their lines are now may hereafter and maintain 
effective state, accidents excepted, for the sum £6,000 
per 
Sir George Grey replied verbally this and 


Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 925. 

Hanson dated March 1848. 45/2410 (2) 

Ricardo Sir George Grey, dated May 1848. [H.O. 45/2410 (2) 

See pencil note the back letter May. 45/2410 
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may reasonably inferred, from the tone further letter 
from Ricardo received the home office July, that his 
reply was discouraging. this letter Ricardo explained his 
project more fully, and justified his claim government 
patronage the following grounds 

‘In establishing the system (i.e. the existing system) upon the 
plan explained the enclosed map and documents the Company 
kept steadily view the requirements the public service, and 
based their calculations upon the support the Government, 
well that the public generally. Accordingly they extended 
their lines communication beyond the mere necessities private 
correspondence increased outlay, and considerable 
augmentation their current 

Similar circumstances the case French and German rail- 
ways had been held warrant guarantee the company’s 
dividends the government. Ricardo, whose company appears 
have experienced some financial difficulty its early years 
was seeking government aid under the guise 
establishing civil and military telegraphic service the 
government. pressing his point, resorted threats, 
thinly veiled the garb financial necessity, that the com- 
pany would suppress all but the profitable lines Telegraph 
sell out less scrupulous concern which would vend 
information the press times disturbance, have re- 
course its more objectionable disposal rather than trans- 
mit straightway the government. The home secretary 
ordered the letter put by, and seems reasonable 
conclude that the scheme was not Not until the 
Telegraph Act 1868 authorized the post office purchase 
the private systems did the public authorities assume responsi- 
bility for telegraphic communication Great Britain. 

MATHER.*! 


Ricardo Sir George Grey, dated July 1848. [H.O. 45/2410 (2) 
Electric Telegraph Company Records: Agenda—Board Meetings 
(1846-52) see especially meeting held Nov. 1848. 

There return the heads all agreements with the government the 
Returns the Names Ali Telegraph) Companies. 1860 (434). 
does not mention the scheme question. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No. CXX 
THE TREATY NORTHAMPTON, 1328: 


The numerous errors and misapprehensions which have 
existed concerning the treaty Northampton are, the main, 
the result the fact that for several centuries the essential 
documents were lost. Fortunately all save one, the text the 
agreement forfeited have been recovered and 
and the main points the settlement, together with 
the general course the preliminary negotiations, are now 
clear enough. Most modern works the period, however, 
embody mistakes which date back the time when the 
ments were not available, and seems desirable set out 
briefly the story their recovery, and the effect which they 
have had upon our knowledge the treaty. 

The traditional name Treaty Northampton which 
least old reflects the inevitable ignorance the 
older historians concerning the decisive negotiations 
Edinburgh. Before the recovery, late the eighteenth century, 
the texts the main documents, historians were dependent 
the chronicles, which fail make clear that the proceed- 
ings Northampton were merely formal ratification, 
May 1328, terms which had been settled some seven weeks 
earlier. Thus important emphasize the outset that the 
English had Scotland sue for peace, and that the 
documents which embodied the settlement were drawn and 
sealed the presence Bruce himself Holyrood Abbey, Edin- 
burgh, March 1328. For our present purpose need con- 
sider only two them indenture French and indenture 
Latin, which latter document should perhaps say, since 
has apparently been confused with the that 
independent portion the treaty, and not alternative form 


Without committing them any the views expressed here, should like 
acknowledge debt the criticisms and suggestions Professor 
Croft Dickinson and Professor Mackie. 

Infra, 58. 

They are available (a) Foedera (Record edition), (pt. ii), 730, 
740-2 (the original edition Foedera appeared before the discovery these) 
(b) Scottish Historical Review, xxviii, 129-30: xxix, 35-51: 
Reference may made these articles for fuller details the whole subject 
the treaty. 

Joshua Barnes, History King Edward III (1688), 58. 


The confusion between £20,000 and £100,000 which discuss below 
(p. 59) seems evidence this. 
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the provisions contained the French indenture. One 
counterpart each indenture was taken back England 
the English envoys, and the texts were duly enrolled the 
Scotch the actual counterparts are not now among the 
public records, and may presumed have perished. 
May 1328, Northampton, the English chancery issued 
separate ratifications each document, under the great seal, 
and sent them Scotland. Unfortunately for historians, the 
Scottish exemplars all these documents disappeared from 
view until the end the eighteenth century, and were not 
available compensate for the loss the English exemplars. 
Obviously these losses would not have been very serious 
matter the Scotch Roll Edward III, which the texts 
the indentures were enrolled, had been available. But this 
vital document also and was not available Rymer. 
Accordingly when Lord Hailes wrote his classic 
Scotland (1776-9), had reconstruct the terms very 
complicated settlement from the statements the chroniclers, 
eked out what could deduce from allusions the treaty 
later record This difficult task performed with 
characteristic skill and acuteness, but inevitably made 
mistakes which could not corrected until the recovery the 
original documents. Then, uncertain date towards the 
end the eighteenth century, William Robertson found, the 
Register House, Edinburgh, the Scottish counterpart the 
French indenture March 1328; and his researches also 
brought light transcripts both the ratifications 
May 1328, MS. discovered All these texts 
were printed vol. ii, part ii, the new edition Foedera, 
published 1821; the ratification the French indenture, 
however, was printed from the original exemplar, which was 
then extant the Register House. The bare essentials were 
now available print, but long time elapsed before their 
existence became common knowledge will sufficient 
quote the astonishing statement Sir Herbert Maxwell his 
Robert the Bruce (Heroes the Nations 1897) that 
‘neither the original (sc. the treaty) nor any transcript has 


For the circumstances see 60th Report Deputy Keeper (1899), pp. 6-7. 
Op. cit. (edit. 1819), ii, 158-61. 
Robertson, Records Charters (1798), pp. 100-104. 
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been But more discoveries were still come. The 


missing Scotch Roll was found Savernake 1897, though 
was not printed until provided great deal entirely 
unknown material, and made possible new assessment 
many fundamental Finally may mentioned 
that the text Bruce’s suggested terms for preliminary dis- 
cussion the autumn 1327 has recently been discovered 
and printed, from British Museum 

evident from this that Lord Hailes’s discussion the 
treaty has been made quite out date later discoveries, 
Unfortunately his conjectures are now firmly entrenched 
constant repetition, and the fact that many them are 
inconsistent with the evidence the records has too often 
escaped notice: circumstance which would certainly have 
distressed Hailes, who possessed precocious sense the value 
record sources. must now consider the errors which have 
been perpetuated this way, giving each case reference 
the clauses into which Hailes divided his reconstruction the 
treaty, and some more recent writers who have followed 
him. The assertions with which have deal 

(1) That the treaty provided for the restoration the corona- 

tion stone the Scots (Hailes’s clause II, repeated the D.N.B. 

article Robert Bruce, Bain, Calendar Documents Relating 

Scotland, introduction, ix, and perhaps the majority 
popular histories). 

fact not one the twenty more documents connected 
with the treaty much mentions the stone. Hailes based 
his statement the well-known royal writ July 
preserved Westminster Abbey,'? ordering the abbot 
surrender the stone; but this closely examined tells 
against the existence any formal agreement the matter 
with the Scots even that date, some three and half months 
after the sealing the treaty Edinburgh. speaks 
agreement, made Northampton, return the stone the 
Scots, but since there evidence that any Scots were present 
the ratification, the reference probably agreement 
among the members the English council. Had any agreement 
existed with the Scots, the writ would almost certainly have 
Maxwell, op. cit., 324. Scott. Hist. xxix, seq. 

Printed Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, 77. 
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said so. The chroniclers say that the return the stone was 
contemplated the and they are undoubtedly right 
this; but the statement that the treaty provided for its restora- 
tion must abandoned. 

(2) That the Scottish payment £20,000 the English was 
compensation ‘for the ravages committed England the 
[Hailes’s clause IV, repeated, for example, Burton, 
History Scotland, (1867), 428, note]. 

This statement comes from the Scottish chroniclers, who had 
some reason for explaining away provision which 
was onerous their country. has place the records, 
which use the stock phrase medieval treaties saying that 
the payment was made pro bono pacis concordie regis regni 
Scotland the payment was referred the exchequer 
contribucio pro pace. may make what like the 
true reasons for the payment, which seems have been offered 
the Scots early stage the but there 
isno record evidence for the view Hailes and his followers. 

(3) That agreement was reached about the fate the estates 
confiscated, both sides the border, reason the war 
(Hailes’s clauses and VII, followed by, e.g. the article 
D.N.B. already cited, and Bain, Calendar, iii, introd. xxxv). 
The question forfeited estates was the thorniest problem 

the peace negotiations. Hailes thought that the treaty 
contained definite statement that restitutions should 
made confiscated estates general, but that there was 
exception favour three Thomas Lord Wake 
was recover his lands Liddesdale, Henry Beaumont 
Buchan, and Henry Percy Galloway and Angus. has 
always been difficult believe that Bruce would have agreed 
these restorations, consequence which, use Hailes’s 
own words, Wake would have had entrance into Scotland 
the western marches and Beaumont would have been 
master the coasts need not surprised, 
then, find that the text the treaty never mentions the 
question forfeited estates, except for clause safeguarding 
the rights the church, which was interpreted promise 
ecclesiastical lands. There the clearest evidence that 


Chronicon Lanercost (edit. Stevenson), Chronicon Galfridi 
Baker (edit. Thompson), 41. 

Hist. xxx, 51. 

Op. cit., ii, 174, note. 
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this was deliberate omission, arising from the opposition 
Bruce himself. look back the abortive agreement which 
made with Harclay early find him guarding 
himself against the demand for restorations his proposals 
October 1327, which formed the basis the Edinburgh 
treaty the following year, was stated categorically that 
there must claims for the return forfeited estates 
either Bruce would doubt have preferred 
similarly forthright statement the final but per- 
haps this proved impossible without ruining the chances 
success the whole agreement. compromise, the matter 
was simply ignored. What misled Hailes was the existence 
document dated December which Edward III 
asked David attend the obligation which his father had 
undertaken, tractatu pacis nuper habito, restore the estates 
certain specified English barons. The reference here 
unknown (tractatus pacis the idiom medieval diplomacy 
refers the whole process making treaty, and its use 
the sense supplementary document need occasion 
surprise). Fortunately, with the aid the recently printed 
Scotch Roll, can tell something the circumstances under 
which was reached. July 1328 Queen Isabella received 
two exemplars letters patent authorizing her negotiate 
with the Scots the matter the forfeited estates. 
certain that she had these letters her possession when she 
attended the wedding her daughter David Bruce 
Berwick, the same month; and, but for the unexpected 
difficulty removing from London, she would have had the 
coronation stone with her possible guid pro quo. the 
text the agreement recovered cannot sure that was 
fact concluded Berwick July 1328, but this seems very 
likely any case was presumably made before the rebellion 
two the English beneficiaries, Wake and Beaumont, 
the following may well ask why Bruce withdrew 
his opposition. the moment the only answer which can 


Bain, Calendar, iii, no. 803. hope print this document full 
later date. 

Scott. Hist. Rev., xxx, 53. 

Foedera, (2), 804, cf. Bain, Calendar, iii, 1013, 1029. 

Chronicon Galfridi Baker, 42. 
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suggested that the illness from which died the following 

year prevented him from interfering with this most unwise 

addition the main settlement noteworthy that accord- 

ing one source was not present Berwick for the 

(4) That each party agreed pay £2,000 the papal treasury 

failed perform the conditions the treaty (Hailes’s 
clause followed, for example, the loc. cit.). 

There foundation the treaty for this assertion, which 
rests the unsupported testimony the chronicler 
notoriously dangerous rely such evidence for the 
terms treaty, and much more reasonable suppose 
that Knighton had heard some garbled report Bruce’s pay- 
ment £2,000 the pope, which has been supposed 
connected with the issue the bull 1329 granting the right 
unction the Scottish 

These are the errors which many later writers have in- 
herited from Lord Hailes. conclusion must allude two 
other mistakes which have arisen not from this source but from 
reading the record sources after their recovery. 
The first common confusion between the £20,000 which the 
Scots agreed pay the English pro bono pacis, and the 
{100,000 security which was forfeited the Scots did not 
fulfil their part the marriage contract. There is, course, 
connection between these two sums money, but, result 
wrong description the Syllabus Rymer’s Foedera, and 
amisreading, Robertson, the Latin indenture, the distinc- 
tion between the smaller sum which the Scots had pay, and 
did pay (albeit with great difficulty), and the impossibly large 
£100,000 which was due paid the Scots 
only they defaulted the matter the marriage, has been 
There excuse for this further 
confounding already confused story. Secondly, often 
alleged that the treaty bound the English return Scotland 
the documents which Edward had taken 


Authorities for the statements this paragraph are given discussion 
the matter Scott. Hist. Rev., xxix, 

Knighton (Rolls series), 461. 

owe this suggestion Professor 

For discussion, with references, see Hist. Rev., xxix, 30-31. 
very recent example the misunderstanding may seen the Official Guide 
the Historical Museum H.M. Register House (1949), 19. 

Paton, The Scottish Records (Hist. Assoc. Scotland pamphlet, 


p.6; Livingstone, Public Records Scotland, xiii, implies the 
same view, 
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clear that the English promised something much less: 
return all documents concerning the subjection the people 
the land Scotland the king England and also 
documents touching the freedom Scotland This 
tion excludes large number the documents which 
removed England, documents which concerned only the 
domestic affairs Scotland and had bearing the 
pendence the Scottish crown and nation. would have 
been entirely understandable the Scots had demanded the 
return every document which Edward took away; but 
whatever the reason may have been, the English promised 
return only those which some way concerned the inde- 
pendence Scotland. seems inaccurate, therefore, say, 
has often been said recent that the transfer 
sundry documents from London Edinburgh belated 
fulfilment the substantial proportion these 
transferred documents have nothing with either the 
freedom the subjection the Scots. The case for preserving 
them Edinburgh that they are survivors the ancient 
Scottish archives: surely much more substantial considera- 
tion than the imagined fulfilment six-hundred-year-old 
treaty. Furthermore, there are documents the Public Record 
Office which seem come within the definition the treaty, 
but whose transfer Scotland has not, seems, been proposed. 
The most obvious examples are the Ragman rolls’ 129, 
and the surviving original instruments from which the rolls 
were compiled. One the unsolved problems the treaty 
the statement several chronicles that these documents were 
surrendered the Scots 1328 and publicly 
Whether some deceit was practised the Scots, whether 
the statement entirely product the imagination some 
writer from whom these chroniclers drew their information, 


(2), 735. The limited scope this provision was noted 
Cosmo Innes Parliaments Scotland, (red figures), Few later 
writers have shown such regard for the actual words the treaty. 

Official Guide cited above, 19. 

Lists documents transferred 1949-50 will found 110th Report 
Deputy Keeper, pp. 18-19, For the transfer 1937, see the (unprinted) 
D.K. Report covering that year, copy which the shelves the 
Round Search Room the Public Record Office, 

Chron. Baker, 40; Chronicon Melsa (Rolls series), ii, 358; 
The Brut (E.E.T.S., 1906), 259. 
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cannot tell but certain that here, nowhere else, 
have promise the treaty which the English did not fulfil. 

will seen that extraordinary amount confusion has 
been allowed gather around the provisions the treaty, and 
consequence this revision has consisted not re- 
interpretation the treaty whole, but series correc- 
tions points fact. may said conclusion, however, 
that there can little difference opinion about the general 
merits the treaty. Tout pointed out many years ago that 
was the only possible solution the problem Anglo-Scottish 
The best proof this the ultimate failure 
Edward III’s attempt revert the aggressive policy his 
grandfather. would indeed have been well for both countries 
the agreement 1328 had governed their relations for the 
rest the middle ages. 


Political History England, 1216-1377, 305. 


Dr. Stones, M.A., Ph.D., lecturer history Glasgow 
University. 
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The Problem Knowledge Philosophy, Science and History Since Hegel, 
Haven: Yale University Press (London: Cumberlege). 1950. xviii 
334 pp. 30s. 

History, its Purpose and Method. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 1950. 16s. 


There are two opinions whether the historian should indulge meta- 
history, the determination and critique his own procedure historian, 
Work, artist, not may good precept for the historian for 
the artist. Yet the intelligent craftsman may think worth his while spend 
some little time reflecting his method and the methods others engaged 
the same activity. And any case the historian’s method and procedure 
are great interest the student human knowledge. philosophy 
history the sense explanation the facts history will ever 
possible not, there can surely objection philosophy history 
the sense defined Collingwood philosophical enquiry into the nature 
history regarded special type form knowledge with special 
type subject 

Thus both philosopher and historian may interest themselves the method 
history, and this fact exemplified the two books under review. 
Ernst Cassirer was eminent philosopher, and the present study the 
fourth and final volume his vast work entitled Das der 
Philosophie und Wissenschaft der Zeit. Published posthumously, and 
very competently edited Professor Charles Hendel Yale University, the 
fourth volume examines epistemological procedures the exact sciences, 
biology and history, from Hegel’s time our own. The historian will 
most interested the third section, Fundamental Forms and Tendencies 
Historical Knowledge, though would pity missed the first two 
sections. They are, opinion, the better part the book and any case 
modern historian can entirely ignore the story Cassirer has tell the 
emergence and development that scientific spirit which the glory and peril 
our age. Moreover, cannot but interested the evolution the 
scientific method from the mechanico-mathematical the historico-dynamical 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Linnaeus, Cuvier and Darwin 
did more than set biology sound foundations they helped establish the 
historical as, temporarily least, the dominant method human thinking. 
Cassirer makes this point abundantly plain. The third section, historical 
knowledge, begins with penetrating, possibly provocative, account Herder 
historian and proceeds once the study Niebuhr, Ranke and Humboldt. 
then examines the positivist history, paying particular attention Taine, 
the political and constitutional theory with reference Mommsen, 
Burckhardt’s history civilization, the theory psychological types 
and the history religious and cultural ideas such writers 
Strauss, Renan and Fustel Coulanges. will seen that Cassirer confines 
himself the nineteenth century and European writers, but has studied 
them with care and makes many shrewd and weighty observations the 
theory history advocated openly tacitly assumed these 

Unlike Cassirer, Professor Renier working his familiarity 
with his craft made obvious every page the present work. his 
opinion the historian writes satisfy social need, namely, the need 
for knowledge its past, defines history the story the experiences 
men living civilised societies’, write the story first necessary 
collect the material, that say, adequate knowledge historical 
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events, the vast majority which are inferred the historian from observed 
traces. The latter may immaterial, such the customs, institutions and 
such documents and records. Having discovered ostensive trace, the 
historian must determine its authenticity examining the evidence for it, 
which may internal external both. Once satisfied this head, the 
historian then makes the jump from trace historically established event, 
ajump which must permitted take, any history all written, 
but which nevertheless fraught with danger. When has collected sufficient 
material begins order his story, but goes searching whilst working 
out and his story one sense partly determines the search. selects the 
relevant and builds the whole, being guided sometimes chronology, 
sometimes causative links and sometimes the suggestions his own 
sympathetic imagination. writes all these matters lively, 
entertaining manner which makes his book most readable, though still solid 
with instruction. 


pragmatism William James, Schiller, Alfred Sidgwick and Dewey. is, 
says, Renier, the philosophy verification action’. must content 
ourselves with truth that works, and ignore academic and idealist clamourings 
for absolute certainties. Thus scientific statements are true instrumentally, 
far they enable live and act, and should apply the same 
epistemology historical statements. Now whatever said pragmatism 
general, and open serious criticism, one would have thought less 
applicable history prima facie than any other realm human knowledge. 
For are not historical statements backward The historian, 
Professor Renier says, never predicts. what sense then can action, whether 
present future, verify the historian’s statement the present action 
discovering traces that makes historical statement true Yet that battle 
was fought Hastings true because battle was fought there and not 
because now find spearhead the site. the suggestion that only that 
true which verified the historian’s action setting the story together 
The historically true that which fits the historian’s story. But this 
dangerous. Professor Renier, true, defends the romantic 
such writers Strachey and Maurois (pp. but would carry relativism 
this extent find difficult understand what meant historical 
knowledge being verified action. Moreover, the pragmatic philosophy leads 
Professor Renier say that absolute knowledge not within the 
that absolute accuracy cannot achieved him’ (p. 170). this 
means that historian can hope write book which every statement will 
beabsolutely certain, then one would disagree with Renier. But the words 
quoted appear mean that never can the historian make any statement which 
isabsolutely certain. Surely this nonsense, George was crowned King 
England historical statement and absolutely certain. Whatever 
pragmatism, doubt whether the theory knowledge for 

ory. 

Many important issues are touched upon Cassirer and Renier that one 
would like discuss. Such are history, historical causality and 
the general and the particular, the Great Man theory, subjectivity 
bias and on. Valuable comments are made these matters both 
writers, and they agree that the surest understanding these gained 
the master historians work. Thus Ranke had his opinions and 
praised and condemned, selected and generalized. But, 
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Cassirer shows, was master for least three reasons: first, his genius 
for truth—he had large measure that intellectual integrity which Renier 
speaks secondly, had steeped himself his period diligent and 
painstaking enquiry that, one might almost say, could not wrong; 
thirdly, spite his tremendously wide grasp detail, rather con- 
sequence it, saw the whole clearly; says himself (my italics), 
‘what happens that out the multiplicity perceptions there comes, 
without our willing it, some view their unity’. Aaron, 


Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1951. xvi 325 pp. (plate). 30s. 


The valuable contributions which Dr. Scullard has already made the study 
the early and mid-republic Rome have been notably increased this 
most competent and profitable work Roman politics within the seventy 
years which Rome won dominance the Mediterranean world. The 
author’s great knowledge the ancient and modern literature his subject 
has been reinforced sound judgment and clarity exposition the 
production work which, one reader least may say so, ranked 
among the best those ancient history which have been published since 
1939 the Clarendon Press. 

doubt the author was inspired The Roman Revolution Professor 
Syme estimate for the mid-republic the extent which Roman policy was 
determined handful nobles and show how the chief domestic conflicts 
were fought out between rival groups nobles rather than between nobles and 
commons. This period unfortunately not illuminated the vivid con- 
temporary evidence, both literary and epigraphical, that imparts glow 
studies the late republic and early principate. Nevertheless, Dr. Scullard 
guides his readers with unflagging skill and perseverance through his analysis 
family groupings and rivalries, and, even others may claim discover 
alternative routes through the labyrinth, the exit they reach can hardly 
the same: effective control rested the hands some twenty less 
families, who commanded armies, governed the provinces, and guiding 
senatorial policy shaped the destiny Rome and the world (p. 12). 

Dr. Scullard’s book not only examination the careers inner 
ring nobles, with special reference Scipio Africanus and Cato the Censor 
and figures lesser stature such Fabius Cunctator, Flamininus and 
Aemilius Paullus, but also interpretation Roman domestic and 
foreign policy. stimulating introductory chapter discusses the composition 
the Roman nobility and the methods which exercised its power. 
Roman strategic aims the Second Punic the impulses that led the 
wars against Macedon, Syria and the Achaean League the contrast between 
Scipio Africanus and Flamininus their philhellenic the earliest 
rumblings the revolution the foundation colonies and relations with 
Latins and Italians the Third Punic War, precipitated Carthage, but willed 
all these topics are admirably treated. But the achievements 
and personality Cato relation the times which lived that seem 
the central piece the work, one all the more valuable because full 
biography him English still seek. 

Many controversial topics, particular the trials the Scipios, are dealt 
with the appendices, which occupy over pages, about one-fifth the 
work, and which contain also Sources for Senatorial Politics’, Notes 
(and generous extracts from) Cato’s Speeches lists magistrates and family 
tables. far the reviewer can ascertain, the accuracy the work seems 
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unimpeachable the standard Dr. Scullard’s book extremely high, and 
its purpose. interest Roman history, least for undergraduates, 
has tended somewhat drift from theearly and mid-republican periods towards 
later ages, this volume will surely help redress balance, and emphasize 
the value period which great interest not only for its own sake but 
also for its bearing its successor, that the Roman revolution. 

GARDNER. 


Observantiis Dialogus (Dialogus Scaccario) and 
Constitutio Domus Regis. Edited and translated JOHNSON. 
(Medieval Classics, edit. GALBRAITH and Mynors). 
Nelson. 1950. 144 pp. (frontis.). 15s. 


The treatise The Course the generally referred 
The Dialogue the Exchequer’, attributed Richard, son Nigel, Henry II’s 
treasurer, is, the words Maitland, unique book the history 
medieval England, perhaps the history medieval Europe.’ Richard 
himself says that wrote without teacher model and was wholly 
unprecedented thing the the twelfth century for the head 
leading department state try describe considerable detail the work- 
ing the institution his charge. The one our principal sources 
for the understanding the twelfth-century royal government, and not 
only describes the organization and procedure the treasury and the exchequer 
accounts, but discusses the various kinds royal revenue. provides 
indispensable introduction the pipe rolls the exchequer which much 
our knowledge this period based. Statements the official attitude 
many problems government are among the most instructive features the 
Dialogus and its preoccupation with exact details procedure and insistence 
the letter the law are very revealing the spirit which the exchequer 
officials acted. equal interest are passages explaining past usages 
describing events earlier times, like the explanation the origin murder 
fines’ the curious account the fate the English after the Norman 
Such information often more unreliable than Richard’s statements 
about contemporary events and administrative practice, but gives 
valuable glimpses the traditions current the court Henry II. There 
also much incidental information all sorts subjects thus Richard pro- 
vides the earliest known statement what subsequently the accepted 
legal doctrine the rightless position the servile peasants towards their lords. 

The standard edition 1902, out print for some time, here reprinted 
with the English version the opposite pages. literal translation was 
attempted, but Mr. rather free adaptation most scholarly well 
very pleasant and readable, and his translation many obscure passages 
will help scholars the interpretation this difficult treatise. The text has 
been annotated way particularly helpful non-specialist readers, and 
these notes and the introduction the editor has embodied very satisfactory 
manner the results work published since the previous edition the Dialogus, 
though the introduction perhaps little too specialized. Several household 
acted the exchequer either person deputies, and the con- 
stitution the exchequer court largely followed the divisions the royal 
household. ‘The Establishment the Royal Household’, describing its 
and the wages its officials early the reign Stephen, thus 
usefully complements the Dialogus, and edition it, likewise 
with translation, makes more accessible and provides better printed 
version than has hitherto been available. 
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Medieval Humanism the Life and Writings John Salisbury, 
Hans London: Warburg Institute. 1950. 123 pp. 


This book predominantly study the which John 
Salisbury’s reflections the state and the ruling classes. tricky sub- 
ject when wrote, because the revived Anglo-Norman state, shaking itself 
free from the feudal particularism Stephen’s reign, was now being consolidated 
under its formidable and passionate ruler with degree hubris that looked 
very dangerous Canterbury, and John, with his strong feeling for 
liberty and his detached mind, was better position than anyone gauge 
the difficulties ahead. Indeed, the peril his own critical attitude was 
already being brought home him. designed his treatise specially for 
the magnificent chancellor, Thomas Becket, the man who, cared 
could curtail the philistine materialism Henry able entourage means 
the classical virtue moderation and right perspective suggesting, with 
learned freedom speech that only Chartres training could give, that the 
recipient the book might first apply the discipline himself. All this was 
1159, the year the grand chevauchée into Toulouse. 

Dr. Liebeschiitz, the author book that has read more than once 
for its true and penetrating quality appreciated, has presented John 
blend academic learning and practical sagacity. the application 
John’s classical studies contemporary life (which what meant his 
humanism) that most all discussed. reader need only turn Professor 
Clement Webb’s list classical authors used John, the end the Oxford 
edition the Policraticus, see the notable range his studies. Dr. Liebeschiitz 
argues that drew upon them mainly for the examples they provided 
the virtues and vices the ruler and his curiales. other words, John’s 
humanism that moral anthologist was, his exempla, concerned with 
gleaning and inculcating precepts right action rather than with evaluating 
the institutions appreciating the achievements Greece and Rome; 
but (and this where complications begin for the student) the anthology 
assembled man with remarkably allusive, rather than strictly 
analytical, mind—even the sound name suggested quite different one, 
Protagoras, for instance, recalling Pythagoras—and with nice capacity for 
literary invention (cf. the completely bogus Institutio Traiani) when wishes 
drive home point morality the highest circles. These characteristics, 
joined with certain rather rare and aloof distinction, made John provoking 
well fascinating figure. had many friends and much 
but always remained the critical observer who brought exempla from 
antiquity reinforce his statement Christian principle, and even age 
allegory there were passages his works which must have been found 
irritating. compared with Nimrod, contra dominum, 
and told that hunter was sobrius nunquam, might not encourage 
courtier fresh from Woodstock, nor would clerk Henry II’s service have 

failed note John’s positive statements, then his hesitations, about the duty 
putting the tyrannus death—his quotations seem tell him one thing, 
his common sense would suggest another. the other hand, anyone with 
literary sense and feeling for the ancient world must have enjoyed the 
which juxtaposed the bible and the classics, and have appreciated John’s 
refusal write vocational treatises: preferred subtilia 
(Incidentally, why has Dr. Liebeschiitz neglected the admirable treatment 
John the late Professor Atkins’s History Literary Criticism 

The most telling parts the book are, think, the richly suggestive com- 
parison John Salisbury with St. Jerome, and the final description the 
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medieval humanist exile, where the letters Becket, especially No. 85, 
and mutual friends and correspondents well opponents, are made 
show that great and now all too painfully urgent cause the old pupil 
William Conches and Gilbert Porrée wielded pen both shrewd and 
elf wise, and, one occasion, prophetic the catastrophe 1170. 
Jacos. 
cal 
History the Crusades. Vol.i: The Crusade and the Foundation the 
Kingdom Jerusalem. Runciman. London: Cambridge 
for University Press. 1951. xiv 377 pp. (maps, illus.). 25s. 
Research work the crusades has, recent years, shifted the emphasis 
from their Latin their Greek and Oriental aspects. The time has come 
ith relate this new material the old, and review the position whole. 
the Mr. Runciman one the few scholars England who has the formidable 
linguistic equipment, and the experience the relevant eastern source 
material necessary for the undertaking. History the Crusades designedly 
such work integration, study not only the circumstances western 
Europe that led the crusading impulse, but perhaps still more the circum- 
stances the East that gave the Crusaders their opportunity and shaped their 
progress and their withdrawal.’ 
Final judgment Mr. Runciman’s achievement must await the appearance 
the complete work. But vol. conforms this programme. inclusive 
and factual, interest being focused the course events; psychological 
factors are considered only they govern activities. describes the eleventh 
century wars against the Spanish Moors show what circumstances generated 
the spirit the Holy War, but does not follow Grousset using their 
product, the chansons geste, expose the form that spirit. Similarly 
treating the crusade, analyses with admirable clarity the complexities 
the developing situation, but not concerned convey the peculiar quality 
the emotionalism the peregrini manifested the miracles and 
for Visions minutely described Raymond Aguilers. work this scope 
necessarily selective, and the spiritual history the crusades perhaps 
another story. But something missed, not only the distinguishing temper 
ing the First Crusade, but also its unique achievement. But for the mounting 
triumph over policy, would Jerusalem ever have been 
significant that when the successful Muslim counter-offensive 
came, was informed just such another tension spirit. 
But his chosen theme, the interplay circumstances, Mr. Runciman 
tells story which comprehensive, coherent and 
might expected from his earlier work, most illuminating about the 
Franco-Armenian principality Edessa. explains, for instance, the curious 
fact that was only when there was already Christian ruler that the Christian 
subjects rose favour the Franks. This comparatively neglected principality 
ith first importance. Stevenson pointed out, long the Muslim 
counter-offensive was based Mosul, the key the situation was Edessa 
rather than Jerusalem. Moreover, Franco-Greek relations turned Antioch. 
The history the crusading states needs detailed reconsideration from this 
northern angle. will interesting see how Mr. Runciman, versed 
isin the affairs these areas, handles the question treating the kingdom. 
has already underlined the strategic importance Edessa from the first. 
the There valuable bibliography, and footnotes the text indicate the 
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Judgment Peers. Harvard University Press 
(London Cumberlege). 1949. 191 pp. 20s. 

Although this monograph begins with study the origin judgment 
peers the continent, the major part the work consideration the 
development this procedure England after the Norman conquest. the 
subject studied great detail the book chiefly value the student 
medieval constitutional history, and knowledge the law and legal procedure 
Angevin England necessary before the discussion the topics which are 
considered the author can fully understood. 

Unfortunately Professor Keeney has not attempted solve the outstanding 
problem raised the subject about which writes. Although speaks about 
barons neither mentions the bases used him decide which tenants 
were this class nor does describe the criteria applied people the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries when faced with the same problem. study 
the ideas about barony which were current medieval England proves that 
neither the tenants, lawyers nor the king could fully explain the difference 
between baron and tenant-in-chief the crown knight service. Thus 
Professor Keeney rash speak the barons were separate closed 
rank the nobility the realm the twelfth century, just unwise 
define the composition the lords parliament the end the thirteenth 
century quoting the Modus, which was written uncertain date 
the fourteenth century. Professor Keeney seems have given the status 
baron any man called the chroniclers, without realizing that the 
word baro was used medieval writers most general way meaning neither 
legal nor social distinction for those whom the term was applied. times 
documents are misinterpreted. The third clause the Assise Clarendon 
surely not evidence that jury presentment could call baron before the 
royal justices, while the eighteenth clause Magna Carta does not make the 
four knights the shire, chosen aid the itinerant justices, judges the 
Sometimes Professor Keeney little too free the way that allows 
his fancy range. draws misleading resemblance between trials held 
before the witanagemot and feudal judgment peers, while suggest that 
the fifty-second clause Magna Carta created court peers, gives false 
picture what was merely elementary piece political machinery. 

There are many footnotes which are important, but they are the end 
the book instead being the foot the page which they refer, and 
would great help there was separate bibliography the numerous 
articles and books mentioned the footnotes. SANDERS. 


The Place Legal History William Shareshull, Chief Justice the 
King’s Bench, 1350-1361. Putnam. (Cambridge Studies 
Legal History). London: Cambridge University Press. 1950. xviii 
328 pp. 30s. 

The name Bertha Putnam has come associated with sound 
ship and scholarly and fruitful research into the intricacies legal procedure 
the fourteenth century. this volume, completed under the handicap 
failing eyesight, Professor Putnam gives almost definitive discussion the 
many problems William Shareshull’s career. example, chosen out 
many, her expert handling the confusion the writings modern 
historians between the chief justice’s activities and those Shardelow, his 
much less distinguished contemporary. addition, Professor Putnam has 
used the facts Shareshull’s life illustrate judicial and administrative 
methods the reign Edward III, Her book thus becomes valuable 
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commentary comparatively neglected period English legal development. 

The author regrets her inability ‘to complete exhaustive investigation 
the voluminous judicial Rolls the Public Record Office’; but spite 
this the range and depth her researches are impressive. one likely 
question her rehabilitation Shareshull’s personal character, her con- 
that was dynamic force the government Edward 
though attempting define his activities Professor Putnam has occasionally 
conjecture little too far. questionable, for example, whether 
Shareshull’s speeches the opening parliament show how thoroughly 
endorsed the king’s (p. 35). And, even though the law officers the 
crown played most important part framing Edward III’s legislation, has 
all shadow doubt (p. 52) now vanished about Shareshull’s part the 
council’s deliberations 

Nevertheless there enough evidence make almost certain that 
contributed much such important enactments the Statute Labourers 
and the Act Treasons 1352, the codification and extension criminal 
law, and the development judicial commissions and the court 
bench. the whole, seems likely that should regarded 
hard-working and able, though conservative, public official, living time 
considerable violence and strain but also great creativeness. only 
studies such this that shall ever arrive sound estimate the 
quality professional services and law enforcement the later middle 
ages, matters about which there still much loose talk. Professor Putnam’s 
study not easy but will indispensable for all future workers 
the field legal administration the fourteenth century. 

WILKINSON. 
[Histoive depuis les origines nos jours 
(edit. and V.), 16] Paris: Bloud Gay. 1950. 
461 pp. Fr. 960. 


The series which this volume part is, although sense officially, 
Roman Catholic enterprise, but provided that the reader does not object 
Protestantism every form being identified with heresy, and its exponents 
plainly called heretics, this book will bear careful reading. falls into three 
parts, dealing with German, French and English history, although European 
country, including Poland, fails come for some consideration. 

Luther dominates the first book. the whole, Father narra- 
tive the conventional story, relying much upon Denifle and still more upon 
Grisar, taking into account the conclusions reached some relatively recent 
studies Luther’s early years and expounding the course the German 
Reformation very much from the centre Wittenberg. Luther’s success 
writer and preacher receives just appraisal but, spite generally com- 
references Melanchthon, doctrine little discussed. would 
hard realize from this section, indeed from the whole book, how largely 
transubstantiation bulked the thought and controversy the age. The 
introduction heresy into the duchy Saxony (p. 66), 
into the Empire (p. 78), the Anabaptists (whom Luther vigorously combatted) 
‘only deduced the consequences his ideas’ (p. 56). The expansion 
Lutheranism from Germany Denmark, Sweden and the Low Countries 
summarily but sanely considered. 

Dr. Pierre Jourda has fallen the section Calvin and Calvinism, and 
here has compete, some sense, with the outstanding assessment the 
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same theme made Imbart Tour. Calvin, although wanting 
qualities, receives the sympathetic treatment that nowadays more often 
accorded him abroad than English writings. There detailed, 
and detached, analysis the Institutes the Christian Religion and recogni- 
tion the high purpose that motivated the elders the church 
Predestination, too, intelligently, unsympathetically expounded. Perhaps 
the most unfortunate habit the author that repeating ancient calumnies 
against Calvin (e.g. pp. 171, 233) order assure the reader that they are 
without foundation. 

Book III, called Henri VIII but fact including the 
reigns Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth until April 1559, which date, 
with clearness definition rare history anglicane était définitive- 
ment (p. 423), Janelle. Most what said here has been 
strangely submissive English were little affected the scepticism’ 
Erasmus, whose work Cambridge largely the Cambridge 
reformers Tyndale placed above Cranmer importance, while Stephen 
Gardiner constantly cited wise, virtuous and far-sighted, anything 
fact but the time-server really was. Henry VIII enjoys pouvoir 
absolu (p. 326), applies the famous policy the balance power the 
(p. 330), Machiavellian whose passion for Anne Boleyn ex- 
plains much what followed (and the notes suggest scarcely justified 
reliance upon Nicholas Sanders’ Vera sincera historia schismatis 
easy find small errors the English and Scottish sections, but these 
will easily few will follow the author his assertion that Elizabeth 
deserves the title much Mary (p. 398), for her victims’ 
almost equalled number those who suffered for the faith under Mary, the 
fact that Elizabeth reigned for ten times long not being mentioned. The 
conclusion that 1608 England was still country Catholic tendency 
seems difficult harmonize with the Gunpowder Plot, but, making certain 
allowances, the narrative whole will read with interest. pity 
that learned and provoking volume, with some admirable bibliographies, 
lacks index. Porrer. 


The Age Charles London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
1951. 340 pp. 


This book follows the design earlier work, The Jacobean Age, and has 
developed Dr. Mathew’s Ford lectures. The Caroline distinct from the 
Jacobean age considered have begun with the period rule without 
parliament. course true that this period has unity its own and, 
Clarendon pointed out long ago, was period peace and prosperity. 
Clarendon’s mordant character-sketches important personages court, 
like the more urbane pages Dr. Mathew devoted similar topics, emphasize 
the greater influence court factions the management the 
ment than they had during the years the early parliamentary 
Yet political and religious contentions run from one the other these 
somewhat artificially defined periods. The author gives lively picture 
the complex life court, the country houses and the towns well 
the church and the universities. These social currents seeks integrate 
and show how they help explain the history Stuart England. The 
chapters devoted learning and religion are the most interesting all, but 
the general impression remains that too many different subjects have been 
lightly sketched and that the designed unity not easy grasp. One reader 
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any rate would have preferred have the excellent sections dealing with 
the universities, Falkland and Chillingworth, the Laudian bishops, the 
Catholics and the scientists expanded, and would have been content 
sacrifice the necessarily slight discussions foreign policy, the navy and the 
fleets. The treatment foreign policy, introduced chiefly 
explain the cross-currents opinion court, gives too much weight court 
memoirs and the intrigues with which they are concerned and which may 
regarded more illuminating about the persons employed than about the 
nature the policy adopted. The latter demands more searching exploration 
state papers, both English and foreign, and more penetrating analysis 
contemporary events Europe than possible work this nature. 
Foreign influences social life were the inevitable results the growing 
habit foreign travel persons wealth and social distinction, but 
Mathew stresses the fact that insular elements were the most characteristic 
features the country house social centre. The somewhat precious culture 
and artistic taste the court were alien and here the influences, direct and 
indirect, were Italian rather than French. 

Detailed criticism impossible short review and may seem ungrateful 
catalogue doubts when there much awaken students’ interest. 
For example, the very illuminating chapter Strafford and his relations with 
Laud, his opposition the French party which earned him the hostility the 
queen’s friends, must await full examination the mass Wentworth 
Woodhouse MSS. before definitive estimate his career can made. The 
extent Catholic influences court much disputed question and 
Dr. Mathew states that both Laud and the king were equally vexed the 
court conversions, though these were mostly feminine except that Walter 
Montague, who was for several years the intimate group 
court ladies’ (p. 107). may recalled that Montague, after became 
abbot Pontoise, remained intimate adviser the queen when she was 
France during the exile Charles II. The Catholic minority England 
was, however, shrinking numbers though gaining unity—a unity not 
without its internal quarrels—but suggested that they were becoming 
more isolated, self-centred, and remote from politics. Their known loyalty 
tothe king, who indeed relaxed the recusancy laws whilst regarding their faith 
coldly (pp. could not fully utilized the outbreak the Civil War 
because sometimes the suspicions their neighbours were more lively than 
Dr. Mathew realizes, for instance the initial refusal the earl Derby 
the offers military aid Lancashire Catholics. 

The bibliographical note chiefly concerned with narrative more 
detailed entries about the manuscript sources would have been helpful, 
about the local records, occasionally cited footnotes. more 
than likely that deficiencies material for town life and for conditions among 
the lesser gentry and the yeomanry (vide pp. 166, 184), might supplied from 


The Sergison Edit. (Navy Record Society 
Publications, vol. London: The Society. 1950. xii 382 pp. 
45s. 

sea power the wars against Louis XIV has been rather 

not the military genius and fortunes Marlborough 

into shadowy obscurity group naval commanders who lacked the 

and sensational appeal Drake, Grenville, Blake. Yet, with- 

the navy, English intervention the continent—the intervention that 
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played great part thwarting the ambitious designs Louis 
would have been impossible. The role the navy during these years was, 
brief, essential, unsensational, largely matter routine. effective 
force had maintained and that was the concern the naval board, 
group civilian back-room boys modern slang phrase, 
Prominent among these was Charles Sergison, who, retiring after thirty years 
painstaking and conscientious service 1719, took with him his Sussex 
home mass papers his private property, though they dealt with every 
aspect his public service clerk the acts. The surviving documents 
this collection are now lodged the National Maritime Museum, and 
mander Merriman has published selection from them which illustrates many 
aspects navy administration this period—shipbuilding and dockyard 
administration, maintaining and provisioning ships, personnel, the care 
sick and wounded seamen, and, the loosely connecting thread, finance, 
The financial difficulties the navy board were, indeed, colossal, especially 
when very kind and good-humoured Parliament did not make proper 
provision for the there are numerous scattered hints that the problems 
caused dishonest pursers, captains drawing pay for dead, discharged, 
deserted men, and seamen driven nigh not beyond the point mutiny 
for lack pay, were perennial headaches the administrators. Commander 
selections illustrate all these and many other points interesting 
find those days men disagreeing about the comparative efficiency 
nationalized dockyards and private shipbuilders, but was passing strange 
for civil servants admit that question was uncommon us, that 
are mighty loss what answer make it.’ The picture, however, 
impressionistic, and the research student the problems naval administra- 
tion would welcome complete calendar Charles Sergison’s papers besides 
this most conscientiously compiled selection which some items are rather 
especially repetitions set official formal phraseology. Many, too, 
would have welcomed the inclusion among the appendices full abstract 
George pamphlet criticizing the working the royal dockyards, 
even the cost excluding the interesting but not particularly relevant 
accounts minor naval operations the West Indies 1696-97. 
Joun 


West-India Fortune. London: Longmans. 1950. viii 
374 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


Today, West Indian one who lives, who was born, the West Indies. 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, West Indian was one who 
owned property the West Indies and drew his income from there, even 
though might spend much his time England. The West Indians 
those days were small close-grained society, surrounded, while they remained 
the West Indies, men another colour, liable sudden ruin from 
hurricanes, fires French invasions, concentrating getting rich quick 
trying climate and strange landscape, order retire comfortably 
England the proceeds. Both the West Indies and England, they were 
quarrelsome and litigious among themselves, but quick resist common 
political action any threat their special interests, and capable forming, 
when occasion demanded, powerful and vociferous lobby Their solidarity, 
their extravagance, their large-scale employment slave labour, all 
bined give them special notoriety, and made them the targets, the 
nineteenth century, persistent and virulent attack. What kind men 
were the West Indians fact From what parts English society were they 
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drawn? How did they acquire the great wealth which was commonly 
attributed them, and which some them certainly possessed 

The answer these general questions lies, Professor Pares insists, the 
study particular and the particular case which has selected 
one singularly apt for his purpose. must rare economic history, 
find family business with complete, varied and yet unified 
The Pinneys Dorset and Nevis experienced almost every vicissitude which 
could befall West Indian family. The first them reach the West Indies 
was laid the foundation modest sugar-planting 
fortune. Much the fortune was spent successors, who lived lordly 
absentees was restored later successor with head for business and 

for accounts, who first set the Nevis estates rights, and then trans- 
ferred most his capital from Nevis Bristol, from sugar-planting sugar- 
dealing, becoming the process wealthy man. His wealth enabled the family 
toswim back into the main stream English life and avoid the worst the 
disasters which fell upon the sugar business the nineteenth century. 
Through all this, the Pinneys kept records, which have been preserved, 
fortunately England, away from the many enemies paper which infest the 
West Indies. Now they have found historian who can combine sympathetic 
and penetrating study personalities with thorough and accurate analysis 
business papers. 

The result book absorbing interest, whether the story family 
industry was run the time its greatest prosperity. particular interest 
the analysis the sources John Pinney’s income, the money made 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries from controlling sugar 
plantations, from owning ships which carried sugar England, from selling 
sugar commission the English market, from lending money mortgage 
West Indian planters, and from investing money less exotic but safer 
forms property England. This part the book does not, true, make 
easy reading—John Pinney’s accounting cannot have been easy follow, 
even for those who knew him—but is, Professor Pares points out, economic 
history distinct from the history economic policy. is, moreover, 
valuable corrective the tales easy money and comfortable exploitation 
which fill many more general accounts the history the West Indies. 

Parry. 


The Prince Consort. London: Macmillan. 1949. 
xii 292 pp. 18s. 

This latest addition the many biographies Prince Albert will doubtless 
widely read. Fulford has lively style, knows his authorities and uses 
them intelligent way. Moreover, has been allowed see Queen 
unpublished correspondence and private journal. The new excerpts 
from the royal archives Windsor, often illuminating and important, are 
deftly woven into the fabric the narrative. very interesting, for ex- 
ample, know that the prince seriously believed that Disraeli had bribed 
The Times, and that the queen contributed the Whig election fund 1841, 
though Melbourne was wrong suggesting her that her donation £15,000 
was negligible compared with what George III had spent such occasion. 

Though often, rightly, critical Lytton Strachey, and disposes 
some Strachey’s sillier statements, Mr. Fulford makes 
have produced new evaluation his subject. Indeed, presents 
the prince consort his readers the embodiment character and good- 
and both the queen and Sir Theodore Martin would have approved 
this presentation. Mr. Fulford even goes far say that the political 
power the crown was increasing during the middle years the nineteenth 
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century. fact, the prince enjoyed more political power and influence 
any English sovereign since Charles II’ (pp. 117). Mr. Fulford 
astonished the implications his theory, expressing surprise, for instance, 
Albert’s line argument when discussing the sovereign’s right appoint 
the prime minister. The prince argues that though there might 
candidates for the premiership (as fact there were 1852) circumstances 
always indicated whom the royal choice was therefore, the sovereign 
should take his share the preparatory arrangement party organisation’, 
that, when called upon make his choice, that choice should limited 
those whom had before recognised eligible’ (p. 133). 

Mr. Fulford’s book intended primarily for the general reader—hence the 
absence, often enough, adequate references either printed manuscript 
sources. The political background tends neglected. One 
greatest services England, everyone knows, was diminish the risk 
war with the United States over the Trent affair, the beginning his last 
illness, toning down Palmerston’s bellicose despatch before was sent. But 
the story dismissed few lines. The general reader, too, will have 
hazy idea what the Crimean War was about, particularly when finds 
that the Principalities roughly correspond modern Bulgaria and Roumania’ 
(p. His account the events leading the queen’s marriage would 
have been strengthened reading Sir Charles Webster’s important 
article contributed this journal 1937. ASPINALL, 


The Irish Parliamentary Party, 1890-1910. Lyons. (Studies 
History, vol. iv). London: Faber. 1951. 284 pp. 25s. 


For several years past number Professor Moody’s pupils have been 
engaged research various periods the history Irish representation 
Westminster. Mr. Lyons’s book first-fruit this enterprise. 

The two decades between the secession from committee room and the 
introduction the Parliament Bill mark stage the decline the Irish 
constitutional movement, which was already process long before 1918. 
the explanation this process Mr. Lyons devotes two chapters narrative, 
five chapters various aspects part organization, and concluding essay 
which shows that 1910 was becoming clear that endeavouring 
apply the methods Parnell the vastly changed conditions Ireland 
the new century, the leaders the Irish party] were courting disaster.’ 

Mr. Lyons has examined vast mass manuscript material—indeed, his 
book proof the recent accumulation documents Irish archives—and 
gives thoughtful and impartial study the manner which came 
about that, the second decade the twentieth century, the Irish 
parliamentary party was still being led men who had been 
subordinates thirty years previously and who understood little nothing 
the new forces that had been work Ireland the meantime. also 
valuable pioneer study problems, such the choice parliamentary 
candidates and the maintenance discipline, that are. inherent party 
government all countries. 

Mr. Lyons’s book would, nevertheless, have been even more valuable 
had shown little more consideration his readers. His prose colourless, 
and makes effort impart any life the numerous characters who 
figure his pages. political party is, after all, group people united 
purpose. Mr. Lyons analyses the purpose, but omits describe the 
people. The men who composed the Irish party were not lacking personality, 
but this book they never become more than 
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also noticeable that Mr. Lyons’s references British political history 
are not always accurate. Arthur Balfour became leader the house com- 
mons for the first time 1891, not 1895 (p. 228). The prime minister does not 
dissolve parliament (ibid.). The 1896 Land Act did not constitute the startling 
that Mr. Lyons suggests (p. Conservative land-purchase 
policy went back Lord George Hamilton’s resolution 1883, and had 
already had practical expression the Ashbourne Act 1885. The Liberal 
party did not win the 1906 general election ‘upon the promise their 
ambitious social programme (p. 114) the contrary, the principal themes 
Campbell-Bannerman’s election manifesto were the defence free trade 
and promise curb governmental extravagance, which had raised income- 
tax shilling the pound. 

Despite such blemishes, however, The Irish Parliamentary Party makes 
real contribution our knowledge hitherto neglected subject, and offers 
great promise for the future. 


SHORT NOTICES 


not difficult understand the sudden burst interest the personality 
Cicero, which has recently resulted several popular biographies. The last 
decades the Roman republic are not merely disquieting their parallels 
and rich their lessons, but thanks Cicero himself they are more familiar 
tous than any other period ancient history. his Letters Cicero (London, 
Bles, 1949, 200 pp., 15s.) Wilkinson has now provided convenient 
selection illustrating Cicero’s political career from his consulship his death. 
Inevitably che misses some favourites and one will happier than the 
editor his selection sends readers back their Oxford Classical Texts. But 
the young student first meeting the orator some more formal attitude, 
the general Latin-less reader, this book introduces the real Cicero with 
his volatile temperament, his indecision, his conceit, his warm affection and 
his humanity. Here they will meet him entreating the historian Lucceius 
grant him literary fame, rejoicing find his deeds the talk Cilicia, and 
hailed Imperator near the site Issus. They will follow his daily 
vacillations the terrible months B.c., and his immoderate grief the 
death his beloved Tullia. Several letters other correspondents have been 
These depict the rapid decline the republic, seen through the 
cynical eyes young Caelius, anxious the end for the panthers which will 
ensure his aedilician popularity the high principles Brutus, markedly 
with his scandalous conduct the matter the Salaminians and 
their per cent interest. There useful and sympathetic introduction, 
with postscript rejecting the ingenious but incredible theory Carcopino 
the editing the letters, The translation clear, accurate and idiomatic, 
and the occasional notes assist the reader through the intricacies compli- 
period. The editor has added epilogue (from Plutarch), glossary 
technical terms, and good index. The book charmingly produced and 


Becket: Character Study, the Raleigh Lecture 
history 1949 [London, 1950, pp., 2s. 6d. (from Proceedings the 
British Academy, vol. Professor Knowles has contributed 
medieval scholarship not merely distinguished paper, but one great human 
was made possible the existence least eleven lives, and 
letters the archbishop; but the lives, all contemporaries, are 
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difficult material assess, for they were all written ‘by men who 
experienced the shock the murder and been subsequently dazzled the 
coruscation wonders, the influx pilgrims, and the official 
tion.’ Professor Knowles makes the assessment with consummate skill and 
sympathy. Other medievalists might, had they set themselves the task, 
commanded the technical skill deal scientifically with the few, 
like him, could have contributed such knowledge twelfth-century spiritual 
life, interior life: and yet the understanding Becket’s character demands 
such knowledge. Incidentally, Professor Knowles disposes (p. 20) the 
conjecture some recent historians that ambitious desire for the glory 
martyrdom made Thomas’s conduct the last months his life reckless and 
fatalistic. 

Perhaps the two most outstanding passages this interpretation 
life are those dealing with his years chancellor and the hour preceding his 
death. chancellor, Thomas had for the first time the chance, after youth 
spent narrow circumstances, living equality with the great. 
lived blaze splendour, but showed remarkable powers organization 
enterprises all and also tact, charm and prudence not usually 
associated with fanatics: over all there was gaiety, gallantry, 
sistible blend high spirits and panache joined solid work and keen fore- 
sight.’ the last hour the archbishop’s life, from half-past two half-past 
three dark December afternoon, there are least nine accounts, four 
eye-witnesses. The archbishop had dined and was sitting with his monks and 
clerks, and there was conversation. The knights arrived and argument fol- 
John Salisbury feared that they had come kill the archbishop, 
must all die, master John,’ said the archbishop, and must not let 
the fear death make swerve from justice.’ Nor did he. 


his South Lancashire the Edward Chetham 
Society, Third Series, vol. 1949, 160 xvi pp. (illus., map), 
Dr. Tupling has calendared (adding special cases the full original text) 
the record Coram Rege Roll No. 254 pleas held Wigan 1323 before 
justices king’s bench. Thirty articles enquiry formed the basis their 
investigation into offences, great and small, active passive, from murder, 
conspiracy and violence down negligence and inefficiency, committed 
Lancashire since the beginning Edward reign. The material presented 
with scholarly care, and accompanied map, two good indexes, 
facsimile, and comprehensive introduction. Dates reckoned regnal years 
and festivals the church are usually elucidated parentheses the text, 
for which the reader may grateful, even deprecates Bap.’ 
abbreviation for St. John’s cognomen. Difficult terms are explained notes 
where they first occur. One two remain unexplained, such the knife 
which called bidowe’ (p. 54), the four twinters’ (p. 99), worth five 
shillings each, which were seized among other stock greater value 
and Local historians and residents will find, course, special interest 
the volume, and may react names persons, places and incidents more 
fully than possible outsider. Thomas Lancaster, however, with his 
friends and enemies his great and independent northern earldom, was out- 
standing the general politics and troubles the reign. Besides such 
matters, there are many others which may stimulate medievalists reflection. 
The note (p. that the accounts Banaster’s end given the 
chroniclers are all variance with the legal brings grist the mill 
students sources. Suggestive surnames occur, such Jordan 
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(p. 38) Adam Spadeberd (p. 41). There are some wonderful examples 
official neglect, such the coroner who would never come person 
view body (p. 128) the sheriff who put men jury panels without 
summons, that they could know nothing thereof until they had incurred 
forfeiture’ (p. 130). Finally, the watchful may find something add 
the accumulating heap evidence which may possibly some day provide full 
answer one vital question, namely, What was the ordinary plain man 
England the early fourteenth century really like 


Charles Berkeley, younger son cadet branch the great family, was 
far more important figure the eyes his Restoration contemporaries than 
those later historians: Pepys, for instance, thought dominated the 
king and could fling down two’ Clarendon. The King’s Friend: Life 
Charles Berkeley, Viscount Fitzhardinge, Earl Falmouth (1630-1665), 
Cyril Hughes Hartmann, [London, Heinemann, 1951, xii 262 pp. (illus.), 
biography that makes attempt claim major political role for 
its subject, but narrates soberly and concisely the episodes which had 
share. originated suspicion that Falmouth’s enemies, and the author 
himself Charles and Madame had exaggerated the baseness his charac- 
ter. His worst offence was that tried prevent the marriage—or the 
acknowledgment it—between the chancellor’s daughter Mary Hyde and 
the duke York organizing evidence her faithlessness which later 
said was false. Clarendon, who also disapproved the match, never forgave 
him; but James and Mr. Hartmann agree that was all due perverted 
sense loyalty. His principal service Charles was confidential mission 
French court, apparently the hope convincing Louis that the Dutch 
were the aggressors the coming war with England and that would 
better for everyone France remained neutral. Charles can hardly have 
supposed that straightforward and simple-minded man like Fitzhardinge 
was much and the account leaves lot the affair uncertain 
unexplained. But the king seemed well satisfied with Berkeley, who re- 
mained high favour until was killed aboard the Royal Charles the 
Dutch cannon-ball that nearly changed history hitting the duke York. 
The sources used, Fitzhardinge’s papers the Sackville MSS., the French 
ambassadors’ despatches, and the Domestic State Papers, not provide 
material for confident detailed portrayal the man. They are handled 
and quoted well but Mr. Hartmann really ought know that seventeenth- 
century writers were not putting ye’ when they meant ‘the’. 


Rebellion, William Richard Emerson [Yale University Press 
(London, Cumberlege), 1951, pp., 12s. the Yale undergraduate 
prize essay awarded the 1948 class, painstaking study based the 
thesis that Monmouth’s defeat was not inevitable but due defects his 
character and qualities leadership. Mr. Emerson does not believe that 
unaided, could have dethroned James II, but argues that more 
competent leadership might have prolonged the struggle and provoked the 
William Orange the side the king and possibly 
Louis XIV the side Monmouth. Unfortunately Mr. Emerson exaggerates 
political importance during the Exclusion Bill debates and 
Charles death, had thoughts rebelling. Why 
then did change his mind Two explanations hold the field, the impor- 
tunities the exiles and promise help from home. Emerson takes the 
View that would not have sailed without firm offers help from England 
and therefore rejects untrustworthy Robert deposition. There can 
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reasonable doubt, however, that Burnet was right attributing 
change mind the importunities the exiles. The available 
evidence contradicts Mr. Emerson’s contention that the exiles had good 
reasons expect substantial help landing. According the author, the 
political situation 1685 did not doom Monmouth certain disaster, Yet 
much the evidence the book suggests the contrary. The expedition was 
too hurriedly organized. Monmouth lacked accurate intelligence and got 
support from the gentry save the despicable Lord Grey Warke. bastard, 
and therefore unacceptable claimant the throne, Monmouth was also 
royal prince and therefore suspect the extreme whigs and republicans, 
his only possible supporters. The rising was reality futile effort against the 
monarchy inspired handful discredited exiled extremists. false 
reading the evidence regard the expedition other than unjustifiable 
gamble. The book contains two useful sketches, one Monmouth’s campain and 
the other Sedgemoor, appendix pages footnotes, tribute the 
author’s industry, but rather trying tothe reader. Thereisnoindex. 


Mr. Meek’s dissertation The Exchange Media Colonial Mexico 
[New York, King’s Crown Press, Columbia University (London, Cumberlege), 
1948, 114 pp., survey chronological order the various 
forms money used colonial New Spain: the cacao beans and cotton 
cloth pre-conquest times; the gold and silver dust and bar used the 
early conquerors; the minted currency the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth and the experiments coinage made some the 
insurgent governments during the Wars Independence. Mr. Meek’s infor- 
mation derived chiefly from the familiar compilations decrees such 
the Leyes Indias and the Cedulario Vasco Puga; and 
from collections published documents. Mr. Meek points out his 
preface, relatively little has been written about the money colonial 
and surprising that more use not made such books and articles 
exist. The chapter the mint, for instance, contains reference Professor 
Aiton’s article the subject. Various books and articles financial history 
Professor Haring and Mr. Hamilton are not mentioned; nor 
Adolfo Herrera’s Duro; estudio los reales ocho—a very detailed account 
the predecessor the silver dollar. These books should surely have been 
consulted. would have been impossible small compass attempt 
complete financial history colonial Mexico; the other hand the author 
not confine himself mere numismatics and indeed gives 
relatively little help the numismatist. uncertain his aim and the 
resulting work sketchy. provides short summary legislation 
currency matters and contains odd scraps interesting information; but 
adds little what already known and available, one form another, 
print. The King’s Crown Press exists produce scholarly work small 
cost. presents the work substantially submitted the author, without 
the usual editorial attention the Columbia University Press’. This 
doubt accounts for the numerous small errors printing throughout the 
book. 


Addington has the reputation having been good Speaker, weak prime 
minister, and bad home secretary. The purpose this book, Addington, 
the Modern Income Tax, Farnsworth Stevens and 
Sons, 1951, xii 140 pp. (frontis.), argue that was distinguished 
chancellor the exchequer. The income tax, contended, knew 
before the advent P.A.Y.E., was its essentials modelled, not 
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tax 1799, but the tax revived Addington 1803. For was then 
that the principle taxation source was introduced. This fact and 
one that hitherto has often been ignored. Addington, the responsible 
minister, deserves credit for introducing the change, which was highly bene- 
ficial the revenue. But may suggested that probably does not 
deserve exclusive credit. would odd civil servants had not had some- 
thing with the development and improvement the income tax. 
Evidence that Addington applied his mind fiscal problems not the same 
thing evidence that owed nothing the suggestions others. Again, 
the interesting account Pitt’s opposition Addington’s proposals, 
far they affected the taxation source income from government stocks, 
raises query. Was Pitt merely trying embarrass Addington was 
voicing widespread prejudice which himself sincerely Space 
could have been found for fuller discussion contemporary ideas about 
taxation eliminating some the repetitions into which Dr. Farnsworth 
has been led laudable desire make point that was well worth making. 
What has say could have been said without material loss the compass 
article. His readers will wish that had not stuck quite closely 
the act 1803. survey British taxation whole during the Napoleonic 
Wars indispensable appreciation the importance any particular 
tax. But Dr. Farnsworth, has not written the book that many desire, 
has undoubtedly made useful contribution knowledge. 


Mr. Esmond Wright’s Short History Our Own Times (1919-1950) 
Books, No. 7), London, Watts, 1951, 126 pp., 1s.], attempts set down for 
the ordinary man and woman the most important facts world history 
loss understand) the number errors considerable, and several 
sentences suggest lack understanding insufficient care use words 
Purely agricultural 1914, and the most backward state Europe, she 
(Russia) had proved Marx wrong becoming Communist all.’ (p. 
But the book considerable feat compression and has serious gaps. 
read, may therefore succeed its purpose stimulating the general 
memory the recent historical developments that have led 
the present unstable condition the world. 


The palatine counties Lancashire and Cheshire are present very 
fortunate having several societies actively interested their history and 
also having people evidently skilled pursuing and writing properly. 
That clear, first, from the Transactions the Historic Society Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. cii The Society, 1951, xxii 212 pp. (illus.), 
Rarely has the enforced leisure unemployed workmen been put 
such interesting use Professor Varley made it, the summers 
1936, 1937 and 1938, excavating Eddisbury, ten miles east Chester. 
The site was occupied from about 200 100 down the nineteenth 
century, first hill fort, subsequently one Aethelfleda’s and 
finally buildings connected with Delamere Forest. The evidence clearly 
presented, with wealth illustration, the first article these Transactions 
which, among other interesting suggestions, hazards the view that the occu- 
pants the immediately post-Roman period were Irish would 
interesting know how far Professor Varley accepts the popular attri- 
stone hut sites North Wales Mr. Rupert Jarvis, 
the second article, corrects some past views the points issue between 
Chester, once the head port for all the coast from Barmouth Duddon Bridge 
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and shows that most respects Liverpool was independent 
its older rival and that the really troublesome question related the 
boundaries jurisdiction, which 1681 stretched from Wirral 
the River Ribble. Students social history will find much interest 
Dr. Fessler’s well-documented article the official attitude sick paupers 
seventeenth-century Lancashire, age which was possible for 
mother seek assistance for her son very much afflicted with the King’s 
having several holes both his arms and his bring him 
upon learning provide for himself teaching school.’ One may 
question Dr. Fessler’s assumption that prices rose continuously through the 
century (p. 100) and one would like some elaboration his statement that 
wage assessments were hardly ever enforced (p. 105) but readers will learn 
good deal from his expert medical view the subject with which con- 
cerned. The contribution Mr. Somerville, the justices the peace 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and Mr. Miller’s documents 
from the Houghton archives cannot fail interest students local govern- 
ment history, and students architectural history will glad the articles 
Mr. Stanley Harris and Mr. Raymond Richards. The former proves beyond 
doubt that the celebrated Robert Adam designed Woolton Hall the latter 
provides full and very interesting account, with good photographs, the 
lesser chapels Cheshire. 

Like those the Historic Society, the Transactions the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, vol. [Manchester, The Society, 1951, viii 
232 pp. (illus.), has something suit several varied tastes. Topo- 
will appreciate Mr. Stannicliffe’s pinning down the birthplace 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary. The Rev. Joseph McNulty gathers to- 
gether what recoverable the early history Mitton, providing the 
way evidence the repeated havoc Scottish invaders the lands 
Cockersand Abbey. Mr. Blair, continuing account pre-Reformation 
Cheshire effigies, gives very useful and clear diagram explain the terms 
relating armour. Mr. Clarke not only puts campanologists his 
debt but has much say, his article Cheshire bells, interest economic 
historians, who will also prize this volume for Dr. Chaloner’s careful account 
Boulton and Watt engines Cheshire and Dr. Tupling’s masterly survey 
metallurgical and early engineering industries Lancashire from the Domesday 
Ouregrave Furness Whitworth’s standard screws. Dr. Tupling also, 
collaboration with Mr. Ogden, makes illuminating use tax returns 
throw light the circumstances population Ashton-upon-Mersey 1820. 

his edition the documents (commissions, letters and accounts) relating 
the Thieveley Lead Mines, 1629-1635 (Publications the Record Society 
Lancashire and Cheshive, vol. cii (Preston, The Society, 1951, viii 223 
Mr. Sharpe France makes welcome addition the relatively 
scanty printed material available for students seventeenth-century industry, 
for one can learn good deal from these records about the depth the mines, 
the methods working, the wages paid for different kinds labour and the 
cost materials and transport. The chief interest the documents, however, 
the light they throw the attempt enrich the crown managing the 
mines through commission loyal local gentry responsible the chancellor 
the duchy, sitting distance and, times least, rather desirous 
gain than capable understanding the problems which the commissioners 
had face. Derbyshire and elsewhere lead mining was carried accord 
with ancient customs the miners, who were adventurers paying the 
proportion the lead obtained, but Thieveley was thought 
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that more might obtained the miners were paid either fixed wage 
price for their ore, despite, according one correspondent, charter John 
Gaunt allowing the ancient customs Lancashire. The consequent dis- 
satisfaction the miners (who, said Roger Kenyon, are worse than divells 
they will deceave any man was doubt one the reasons why the history 
the undertaking could put one phrase: great deale mony spent 
and smale quantity Oare gotten.’ Mr. Francis has limited his editorial 
labour providing text, writing short introduction and, very usefully, 
identifying the important persons named and explaining the many technical 
and dialect terms occurring the records. one instance possible that 
mistaken the belife requiring hides (p. 15; cf. 18) was not bailiff 
but the bellows, made the bellimaker (p. 103) and having bellibords (p. 61) 
Nibthwaite sawmill this day the word used belly. 

Dr. Willan, who has done much illumine the history the coastal 
trade and inland navigation, takes hand The Navigation the River 
Weaver the Eighteenth Century Society Publications, Third Series, 
vol. iii, Manchester University Press, 1951, 235 pp. (illus., map), 35s.] the 
rise and development project considerable importance the historian 
not only because the trade which facilitated but also account the 
character its administration. The River Weaver, which quae mutatio 
1760 supervisor works could take salmon his spare time, 
was navigable the seventeenth century only Frodsham Bridge, but 
was clear interested people the eighteenth century that might 
made means cheap transport for the rock salt and brine Northwich and 
Middlewich well for some the Staffordshire crateware going outward 
and for the coal and clay carried inward for those industries. Much opposition 
had overcome, however, before Act for the purpose was obtained 
1721 and many difficulties before was implemented 1732. There were 
difficulties enough thereafter well, especially when the Trent and Mersey 
canal became formidable competitor after 1766 but the Weaver navigation 
was undoubted success. The revenue from tolls rose from £1,609 1733-4 
{12,234 1799-1800, which year there were carried over 247,000 tons 
goods, which over 152,000 tons, approximately per cent, consisted 
salt and nearly 85,000 tons, about per cent, coal. What especially 
interesting that the Navigation was public trust and that its constituting 
Act the profits, when all borrowed sums had been repaid, were used for 
county purposes. Eventually came administered trustees, acting 
through committee, who, between 1787 and 1800 were able pay the 
county treasurer his exposition these and other points and 
adding appendices large number documents and useful statistical 
material Dr. Willan has not only contributed notably local history but has 
produced work which student eighteenth century economic and 
administrative history should neglect. 


SCHOOL TEXTS, ETC. 


Understanding the Modern World. London: Allen and Unwin. diag.). 
You and the State. CHARLES pp. 4s. (School edn., 
2s. Your Local Buildings. KATHLEEN and 
Davis. 1950. pp. 4s. 6d. (School edn., 2s. Your Hearth and 
4s. 6d. (School edn., 2s. 9d.). 

These three little books belong series called Understanding the Modern 

They are well printed and have abundant illustrations. The school 
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edition has flexible and fairly stout cardboard cover inches high 
and inches wide. 


You and the State introduction civics and current affairs, and 
does achieve its object. Beginning with account the services provided 
the modern state, then discusses local and central government, the 
commonwealth, the colonies, and relations between nations. The writing 
clear and objective, the diagrams helpful; the sections Your Local 
Council and are particularly well done, and the whole book does 
bring out the importance the individual positive the 
life the state. There very little criticize. The sentence: the 
House Commons which wields the supreme power, because member 
the Commons whom you help loosely expressed the court 
quarter sessions counties not ‘under Judge’, but composed 
Justices the Peace, who may they wish apply for chairman with legal 
experience the wording the picture 31, The great danger: modern 
weapons, medieval minds meaningless misleading. But these are slight 
and remediable blemishes useful and welcome little book which model 
compression without distortion. 


Your Local Buildings was written handbook for the local survey. The 
ideas expressed the preface are admirable but the execution 
The text contains number inaccurate and misleading statements. More- 
over, though third the book very properly devoted houses, there are 
separate chapters almshouses and hospitals, schools, inns, town halls and 
shops—all really houses with special purpose—with the result that number 
drawings (e.g. the seven pp. and 29) add very little what has already 
been shown. The drawings whole are heavy handed and sometimes 
slovenly. These attractive oblong mentioned are travestied 
the illustration alongside. Where has the nave roof gone from the fifteenth- 
century church 19? And what are the rhomboidal excrescences the 
end the twentieth-century city hall its present state this book cannot 
recommended. 


The subject Your Hearth and Home the insides houses, and they 
spring life every page with the families and guests and domestic animals. 
There completely happy marriage text and illustrations, and the book 
can studied with profit detail read with pleasure story. Poor 
homes receive much attention those the quotations are 
introduced and author and artist combine give clear delineation 
each period, while preserving the underlying continuity. The normal 
plunge bath Roman villa was place have swill, not swim, but 
mention this merely emphasizes the fact that the treatment throughout 
not only attractive but scholarly. Your Hearth and Home can warmly 
recommended. 


= 


History, 1648-1789. Rayner. London Longmans. 
1949. xii 366 pp. (maps). 16s. 

presumably not impossible write history 140 years European 
history 366 pp., but for the result value must inspired 
original point view. Mr. Rayner offers conventional abridgement 
political, and for the most part diplomatic history. Most the facts presents 
can found Hill, even the Cambridge Modern History. significant 
that his suggestions for further reading include Ogg but not Clark 
the seventeenth century. 
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Mr. Rayner never succeeds showing the underlying unity beneath the 
igh different kingdoms which made seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Europe. hardly touches institutions, and when does discuss political 
starts with England instead concentrating the ideas absolutism 
ded which were characteristic most Europe this time. has almost 
the nothing say about the economic system, about the system land-holding 
various countries, about the assessment and collection taxes. says 
nothing about the methods which countries were administered—the word 
oes ‘intendant appears three times his index, one reference particular 
the appointment, one refers Canada; the first gives the impression that 
the Colbert originated the office and that could numbered 
ber hundreds. There attempt compare methods administration 
France with those usual Prussia the Hapsburg domains. 
The publishers say that this believed the only book cover the 
period 1648-1789 one volume. The trouble that twenty-one years after 
the publication Clark’s Seventeenth Century this not the kind 
ght single volume that should produced. Mr. Rayner has done little that has 
not been done Ogg, Reddaway, Wakeman and Hassall. the intention 
was provide single text-book for school children then was pity 
The produce book which twenty years out date, and which the proof 
ing. correcting has left some errors, such the one 167 which describes 
ore- Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales defence against which makes 
are nonsense. 
and And yet there are many good points about the book. beautifully clear 
andexact. anyone wishes know how the phrase laissez faire originated, 
ady will find it. The treatment the arts and particularly German literature 
mes the eighteenth century admirable thumbnail sketch. Great men are 
tied given exact dates birth and death which can save hours hunting. There 
isa freshness and enthusiasm the treatment the works Rousseau and 
the the character Voltaire that are infectious. these powers had been used 
not produce original analytical study European institutions instead 
conventional narrative political history, teachers and pupils would have 
hey been far more appreciative. This the old stuff and already available. 
als. What has not yet been made available schools the work institutions 
ook and ideas which has been done such men Dorn, whose work Prussian 
institutions found the Political Science Quarterly Hazard, whose work 
The Victorian Age, 1815-1914. Evans. London: Edward Arnold. 
mal 1950. 444 pp. 10s. 6d. 
but The Victorian Age the third Messrs. Arnold’s series books suitable 
first beginning history specialisation whether school university 


which was initiated Mr. Reese’s The Tudors and Stuarts and continued 

up-to-date, single-volume, introductory history Britain the nine- 
teenth century certainly needed, and would pleasant able record 
that The Victorian Age meets this need. is, indeed, work some merit. 
Mir. Evans displays marked skill sustaining his his accounts 
complicated episodes are admirably lucid his character-sketches are 
with sensitivity; and possesses copious fund anecdotes. 
Unfortunately, however, his book reveals symptoms having been written 
and published without adequate revision; contains in- 
large number statements that are either palpably incorrect, 
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Thus, pp. 17-18, Mr. Evans gives account the growth towns 
during the Industrial Revolution that can only taken mean that 
the second half the eighteenth century Glasgow, Manchester and 
‘had been little more than His treatment, 38, the 
Combination Act 1799 (which mis-dates) ignores the fact that, Dr, 
Dorothy George has shown, this law merely made general prohibition that 
some forty statutes had already applied many industries. 201 
states that the 1867 Reform Act brought ‘all householders inside the 
Constitution and the same page includes Gladstone the category 
the 1870 Education Act concerning the voluntary schools, that Forster 
provided them with State grant’, disregarding the fact that such grants 
had been made since 1833. These are only some the major errors 
Mr. Evans’s book. Minor slips are too numerous list detail. 

There are also some very odd omissions from Mr. bibliography. 
One can understand, even one regrets, the exclusion Sir John 
Economic History Modern Britain; but Mr. Evans makes mention 
Professor Ashton’s Industrial Revolution, book special value young 
students. Indeed, neglect recent works characterizes the whole 
treatment the economic history the early nineteenth century. 

realization Mr. considerable literary talent renders all 
the more regrettable that not possible recommend The Victorian Age, 
least its present form. Its faults not, however, vitiate the entire 
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History Civilization (with Notes 118, Palaeolithic 
Hunters and frames, pp. notes; 119, The New 
Stone Age, frames, pp. notes; 120, The First 
frames, pp. notes; 121, The Age, frames, pp. notes. 
Wakefield Educational Productions, Ltd., 1952. 15s. each strip (with 
notes). 

Living before History Pt. Cave Men and Hunters Pt. ii, Farmers and 
(with Teaching Notes Each strip, 
coloured frames, pp. notes. Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 
1952. 25s. (with notes). 

The series filmstrips published Educational Productions, Ltd., 
English version Danish series published originally Dansk Baandfilm 
Ringsted. The introduction the first strip, 118, states that the earlier 
phases the Pleistocene period are omitted: this, indeed, was inevitable, 
for far known, Denmark there was animal human life until 
the very end the Pleistocene age. But British children will consequently 
get from this strip wholly incorrect idea the origin human life Britain, 
for the first ten frames kitchen middens the Mesolithic period are 
together with cave paintings from Lascaux, including quite unrecognizable 
lamp, and animal which the notes describe mare foal, though has 
horns and really cow some species. The Ertebolle pot illustrated 
not known Britain, and should not appear with other palaeolithic objects. 
Bone needles are said have been found Denmark, but those found 
France and England are not mentioned. The New Stone Age (D. 119) notes 
invasion Britain Battle-axe people, quite apart from the Beaker-folk 
invasion included under Metalworkers (D. 120), postulated. The pottery 
and weapons shown 119 are not British, and depict Neolithic women 
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naked, when they may have worn skins cloth, unnecessary, well 
embarrassing class. megalithic tomb, quite uncovered, called 
and there suggestion that polished stone axes were not generally 
made flint. 120 the artefacts are not British, and flat and socketed 
axes are put together. There evidence for axe-worship Britain nor for 
traders travelling horseback. The notes state that the relics 
the Iron Age found Denmark are just not good enough, 
these days, show children films many ways untrue and inapplicable 
itain. 
two filmstrips produced the Isotype Institute, and published 
Common Ground, Ltd., are clearer: the colour attractive, there are captions 
below each picture, and quite fair proportion are from original sources 
they can, that extent, generally trusted. Against all evidence, however, 
the earliest men are again shown sheltering caves with fire, and the caves 
are placed high up: they were not. The next scene shows rock shelter 
behind marvellous screen, made skins stretched large tree-trunks 
neatly lopped how There are further have evidence 
that dogs were domesticated palaeolithic times, far less taught retrieve, 
and the account river-bridge made plant fibres improbable Britain 
though this filmstrip mentions specific place its background. The second 
strip better than the first, and has welcome pictures from Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian paintings and sculpture. proper map essential, not one 
showing merely rivers with hardly any coastline, and should have been 
stated the beginning, not the end, that the scene set around the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East (except for the lake-villages). Some 
small errors might have been avoided. Early Neolithic houses were thatched 
more probably with rushes than with straw, which would have been short and 
was probably not cut, but fed off. Lining the hut with mud clay not 
suggested. Neolithic villages were protected ditch and bank some 
wall was unusual, When metal mentioned, gold omitted, and 
the use copper alone, before was mixed with tin, not considered. Flax 
must retted before can beating alone does not suffice. Ploughs 
wood must indicate ploughshares, bone plough would 
have been impossible. With each picture there are instructive notes, with 
series questions put the class, and the expected answers provided 
hope the children will respond properly. The bibliography has been carelessly 
compiled: there indication the scope standard the books 
and Christopher Hawkes’: the Quennells’ name misspelt, and 
their Everyday Life the New Stone, Bronze and Early Ages, essential for 
film, omitted only the last ten pages Men the Dawn, listed for 
the second strip, deals with the period. pity that material containing 
mistakes should offered English schools when little reference the 
books recommended would have avoided such errors. Can much good 
achieved such material without instructed teacher use 
Dina Dosson, 


1951. The Times the Roman Caesars, frames, pp. notes 
1951. Medieval London, pt. Plantagenet London, 
frames, pp. notes pt. ii, Lancastrian London, 
Educational Productions, Ltd. Each strip, with notes, 15s. 
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With each these filmstrips supplied booklet notes and comment, 
The filmstrips were shown different times group some thirty boys 
aged from eight twelve and half, whose reception them confirmed the 
opinions your reviewer. That Canterbury good. shows real places 
and objects and does produce impression continuity, the transition from 
medieval and Tudor Canterbury way the market the bus depot and 
cricket week being managed neatly. The film held the attention, while the 
notes are helpful and contain few inaccuracies. The Times the Roman 
Caesars and The Vikings are Swedish filmstrips edited for use English schools. 
stated each Single frames should used for illustration for class 
discussion. The strip does not attempt the development theme and should 
not used whole.’ This anticipates the criticism disconnectedness, 
and filmstrip the former would small value. That the Vikings 
more piece and more interesting, though few frames are not clear 
and sharp the rest. Medieval London deplorable. The introduction 
part states Almost all through the accent has been Children’, and good 
deal the comment sentimental twaddle. The strip aroused derisive noises 
from the who saw it. Part slightly better, but the comment 
full tendentious statements. Both these strips consist mainly dramatic’ 
episodes—manufactured scenes which seem designed leave nothing the 
imagination and direct the emotions. They might well burned, first. 

FELLows, 


The Monastery. Edit. (Medieval Life Series.) London: 
Common Ground (1951) Ltd., 1953. colour frames, with teaching 
notes. 25s. 

filmstrip that illustrated monastic life from authentic sources would 
most instructive. This filmstrip, apart from four fine aerial photographs, shows 
coloured drawings that are obviously modern and tend unconvincing. The 
view inside the church, for example, shows light wooden screen the 
Gilbert Scott type instead pulpitum, and shrines saints’ (which 
out statues) the When picture real saint’s shrine given, 
looks more like altar-tomb. The teaching notes start with introductory 
account Benedictine monasticism, the Cistercian order, the military orders 
and the friars. Any such brief account should concentrate essentials. But 
there mention the essential difference between monks (who 
withdrew from the world) and friars (who preached nor any 
clear distinction drawn between those orders which were reformed Benedictine 
(e.g. the Cistercian) and those which were not Benedictine all (e.g. the 
Carthusian). the vow stability mentioned, would have been help- 
ful explain that was not vow moral stability, but vow remain 
the same monastery until death. Among points detail should perhaps 
mentioned that St. Benedict compiled his Rule the sixth century (not the 
fifth), and that Citeaux was founded 1098 (not 1109). seems more than 
arbitrary say that Worcester Cathedral dates from and for 


Davis. 


South African History: No. The Portuguese Navigators, frames, pp. 
notes; No. The Dutch East India Company, frames, pp. notes; 
No. Jan Van Riebeech the Cape Good Hope, frames, pp. notes. 
(Prepared African Consolidated Films, Ltd., assisted the Africana 
Museum, Johannesburg.) Educational Productions, Ltd. 
Each filmstrip, with notes, 
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was good idea conceive these three filmstrips trilogy, but the 
planning has not been thorough enough. would have been better frames 
the Dutch strip had been included the first strip. The 
way which the known and the unknown areas the world have been com- 
bined the same maps the Dutch strip very but the 
map the global world The Portuguese Navigators suggests that the whole 
the African continent was known after the rounding the Cape. 
The imaginative Portuguese drawing Prester John from book published 
1540 admirable illustration: the modern imaginative recon- 
which occur three four places are much less valuable. 
general, the standard photography not sometimes the pictures are 
too small, Ptolemy’s map sometimes the picture has been taken the 
wrong angle, has happened more than once with the models ships 
sometimes the lighting too poor, has occurred with the male puppet 
frame the Van Riebeeck strip. All these defects suggest lack ex- 
perience the technical work making filmstrip. The Portuguese 
Navigators must called thoroughly bad. There are maps illustrate 
the voyages Diaz and Vasco Gama. Frame claims photograph 
part the map made 1489 Martellus but has all the appearance 
being redrawing highly simplified. The early voyages the Azores and the 
west coast Africa are not thus the pupil receives true impres- 
sion the work Henry the Navigator and the gradual, steady thrust 
southwards. attempt has been made show clearly the working instru- 
ments the navigators. The notes which accompany this strip are deplorable. 
The sources for the illustrations are not given (sources are given the other 
And what one think sentence such this the beginning 
the 15th century, the peoples Western Europe were awakening from the 
sleep the Dark Ages.’ Their intrepid Portuguese navigators 
sailed (their small and frail ships) into the unknown, without maps charts.’ 
The word Portolani does not occur these notes. The Dutch East India 
Company considerable improvement and fails only lack interest 
and too many trivial illustrations. Probably there not enough material 
toillustrate the workings the Company Batavia when was first founded. 
The Van Riebeeck strip much the best the three. The story con- 
nected story, the frames illustrate that story and stimulate the pupil’s 
imagination picture life the Cape the seventeenth century and what 
sort people these Dutch traders and settlers were. would have been 
interesting see some illustrations the difficulties which confronted the 
first settlers the Cape, described day day Van Riebeeck’s journal, 
but the pictorial material may not available. 


Although History does not usually review publishers’ catalogues, Common 
Ground 1953, merits note because, addition elaborately 
and indexed descriptive catalogue more than 560 filmstrips, 
contains three short articles practical aspects the use 
Teaching Tools’, Miss Helen Coppen, lecturer visual aids 
the Institute Education, University London Projecting Filmstrips 
Nottingham and Organising School Filmstrip Library Strugnell, 
headmaster the Ashmole School, Whetstone 
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TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


New Light the Most Ancient East, [London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952, xiii 255 pp. maps), 35s.] the fourth 
edition The Most Ancient East (1928), which was rewritten and 
published under its present title (1934), and now again completely re. 
written, incorporate the almost revolutionary advance our knowledge 
the prehistoric eastern civilizations which has resulted from the many 
important discoveries made since 1935, when the second edition 
was last revised. Egypt under the first two dynasties, Palestine before 
2000 B.c., the neolithic prelude Mesopotamian history, and the early 
civilization the Indus valley provide the biggest the survey ends 
too early include the remarkable reconstruction Hittite civilization 
Asia Minor the second millennium B.c. Professor Childe concludes that the 
all-important Urban the change from civilization peasant 
villagers one city-dwellers, was consummated first Sumer during the 
Uruk period’ (circ. 4000-3500 B.c.) and that the Egyptian, Susian and 
Indian civilizations are explicitly later’: also argues that, while each 
these civilizations quite distinct from, and mere reproduction of, the 
Sumerian, there ample proof diffusion techniques and mutual in- 
fluence these early societies upon one another. New photographic plates 
have been added illustrate the new material what approximates toa 
new book. 


The Tutorial History Rome (to A.D. 69), and 
Mason, has been revised for its fifth edition 


viii 392 pp. (maps), 9s. the period covered has been extended 
A.D. 69, and recent historical and research has necessitated 
many alterations that the work has been largely rewritten, while old maps have 
been redrawn and new maps added. 


History England, TREVELYAN, first published 1926 (reviewed 
Professor Tout History, xi, 235-7), reached its third edition 1945, 
and has now been reissued [London, Longmans, 1952, xxii 756 pp. (maps), 
with minor corrections the last eighty pages, and bare note the 
ending British rule India 1947, while the titles some recent publica- 
tions have been added the short lists books for further reading. 


London, Harrap, 1952, 336 pp., 15s.) superficial, inaccurate and 
over-emphatic, and will little use for serious reading. 


Univ. Wisconsin Press, 1952, 846 pp. (maps), $10.00] the second 
American edition this famous survey Byzantine history. Originally 
published Russian two instalments (Petrograd, 1917, 1923-5), was 
thoroughly revised for the first American edition (Madison, 1928-9, vols.) 
and again revised and enlarged for French edition the present 
edition, the best chronological account English, based the French 
version, extensively revised and expanded the light subsequent work. 


The Chronographia Michael Psellus, translated SEWTER 
(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953, viii 320 pp., 30s.) most 
readable English version the lively, sophisticated and highly personal 
chronicle that crucial century Byzantine history, 976-1078, written 
scholarly and sensitive philosopher, historian, educationalist and courtier, 
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TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


with shrewd judgment, high sense historical standards, and gift 
vivid anecdote. Mr. Sewter supplies brief but enlightening notes per- 
and incidents, together with the necessary genealogies and short 
annotated reading-list Professor Joan Hussey writes excellent sketch 
the man and his times introduce this most welcome addition our 
exiguous stock translations from Byzantine sources. 


Feudalism, [London, Longmans, 1952, 160 pp. 
most lucid recent discussions the origin, growth and nature feudalism, 
more especially the Frankish lands between the Loire and the Rhine. 
Professor Ganshof has expanded somewhat his original French version (first 
making some corrections: Mr. Grierson’s exact and scholarly translation 
worthily renders the learning, breadth and realism this brilliant essay 
synthesis and interpretation one our great masters medieval history. 


The God the Witches, Murray Faber, 
212 pp. (illus), the second edition learned but erratic and un- 
scholarly work first published 1931, expounding the thesis that ‘witchcraft 
was, demonstrably, survival old, honourable and obstinate religion, 
dating back prehistoric times, persecuted relentlessly the Christian 
Church wherever held its old ground, and wrongfully misrepresented its 
ecclesiastical opponents diabolic Dr. Murray spoils good 
case absurdly unhistorical claims and far-fetched arguments. 


Erasmus Rotterdam, Phaidon Press, 1952, 
266 pp. (illus.), 12s. uses translation (first published 
Charles Scribner, New York, 1924) this brief but discerning biographical 
study, somewhat unfavourably critical but always fair, originally written 
one Holland’s finest scholars for the series Great Hollanders. Dr. Clark 
provides moving little sketch the author, and Miss Barbara Flower adds 
some sixty pages well-chosen translations from the Oxford edition 
Erasmus’ letters. The Phaidon Press has printed the book tastefully upon good 
paper, adding thirty-two beautifully reproduced photographic plates and 
frontispiece, all helpfully annotated, commendably low price. 


Mary Tudor, Prescott [London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1952, xiv 434 pp. (illus.), 30s.] the second edition Spanish Tudor, 
originally published 1940, and much the best biography this unhappy 
queen. Miss Prescott has substantially revised her original text, making good 
use the newly published volumes the Calendars State Papers and 
such recent modern works Mattingly’s Catherine Aragon, Schenk’s 
Reginald Pole, and Philip Hughes’s Reformation England; she has also 
added new introductory chapter the social background. The book has 


been re-set smaller, more closely-spaced type, and new illustrations have 
been provided. 


The Journal George Fox, edited Joun (London, Cambridge 
Press, 1952, 790 pp. 21s.) new and revised edition, combining 
material from all the sources, whether MS. printed, and replacing 
Thomas Ellwood’s composite edition, originally compiled 1694 from the 
MS. material available him, and subsequently reprinted with little sub- 
stantial change down 1902. The Spence MS., published full Mr. 
Penney 1911, the main source the present edition, but considerably 
supplemented matter from Ellwood’s edition, not included the Spence 
MS., together with many extracts from the Short Journal (published full 
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HISTORY [FEBRUARY 


Mr. Penney 1925), and from American Diaries and other papers 
and letters, some which have not been printed any previous edition the 
Journal. own words are used preference Ellwood’s more 
sophisticated phrasing, but punctuation and spelling have been modernized, 
grammatical errors corrected, and obsolete words explained footnotes: 
the original dating the MS. sources preserved, but the modern-style 
equivalent added. Dr. Nuttall provides vigorous and illuminating 
introduction examining the special quality Fox’s personality and appeal, 
and Dr. Cadbury completes the account Fox’s life from the point 
where the Journal ends abruptly 1675: William Penn’s eloquent preface 
Ellwood’s original edition given part, and Ellwood’s epilogue the 
Journal also printed. good index completes this most welcome edition 
one the world’s great autobiographies. 

Leibnitz and the Seventeenth-Century Revolution, MEYER (trans, 
Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1952, 227 pp., 25s.) 
concerned primarily with Leibnitz’s contributions mathematics, science and 
philosophy, and with his place the decisive intellectual changes the later 
seventeenth century, but has also illuminating preliminary survey the 
political background and problems which, throughout his life, Leibnitz 
was inextricably involved. The original work, Leibniz und die 
Ordnungskrise (Hamburg, 1948), has been revised Dr. Meyer and Mr. 
collaboration for this edition. 


Pius (1775-1799), vol. (trans. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953, 410 pp., 40s.) von History 
the Popes from the Close the Middle Ages completes the English translation 
this massive project, begun 1886 and finished, the German original, 
more than fifty years later. This volume, the second two devoted this 
eventful pontificate, concludes its first two chapters the complicated story 
the relations the papacy with the imperial court under Joseph and with 
the German electoral princes and the Rhineland bishops. The remaining 
chapters provide what probably the most detailed chronological account 
English the fortunes the French church during the Revolution and the 
impact the Revolution the helpless pope—written, course, from the 
official Catholic standpoint. The excellent translation preserves the force and 
clarity the original, and official documents are quoted liberally. 


Godoy, Master Spain, 1792-1808, CHASTENET 
London, Batchworth Press, 1953, 251 pp. (illus.), 
somewhat highly-seasoned narrative the career the younger son 
Spanish country gentleman who became the lover Queen Maria Luisa, the 
trusted friend King Charles and the effective ruler Spain for sixteen 
years feeble decadence until Napoleon ended the extraordinary episode. 


History India the Company and the Crown, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952 (3rd edn.), viii 707 pp. (maps), first 
published India, vol. vii, pts. and the Historical Geography 
the British Colonies (edited Sir Charles Lucas), republished separately 
under its present title 1921, and revised the author for the second 
edition (1938), has now been ably brought date Mr. 
who has added three new 

India, Pakistan and the West, University Library 
No. 211, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1952 (2nd edn.), 251 pp. (map), 
includes new chapter covering events since 1947, makes few corrections, 
and adds the select bibliography, 
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The Wynne Diaries, 1789-1820 Classics No. 522, London, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1952, xvi 551 pp., 7s. 6d. (double vol.) generous selection 
ANNE FREMANTLE, the editor the original three-volume edition these 
diaries, first published 1935, 1937 and 1940. (Reviewed Fremantle 
History, xx, xxii, 282; xxv, 179-80.) 


Oxford Univ. Press, 1952 (2nd edn.), 300 pp., issued under the 
auspices the Royal Institute International Affairs, has completely 
rewritten final chapter the Fourth Republic, drawing the events from 
1945 1951 illustrate the post-war evolution democracy France, with 
English translation the constitution the Fourth Republic, and 
revised bibliography. edn., 1946, reviewed Professor Perroy 
History, xxxiii, 


History and Historians the Nineteenth Century, (London, 
Longmans, 1952, xxxvi 547 pp., 30s.) the second edition famous 
classic, first published 1913 and frequently reprinted. Dr. Gooch, while 
revising his original text places and bringing his bibliographical notes 
date, remarks that the task continuing the survey through the first 
half the twentieth century the same scale must left younger 
hands decision heavily underlined the extreme rigour selection and 
the slenderness comment which characterize his new introductory survey 
the last forty years’ work, covering twenty-eight pages all fields history 
from prehistoric contemporary affairs, and even including four 
paragraphs current philosophies history. 


The Christian Dilemma: Catholic Church—Reformation, 
VAN (trans. vAN London, Dent, 1952, xviii 299 pp., 21s.) 
English translation revised and partly rewritten Dutch work, 
originally published 1948, examining from Catholic standpoint the 
problems inherent the concept reunion the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches the treatment only incidentally and exceptionally historical. 


Historical Fiction and other Reading References for Classes and 
Senior High Schools, edit. HANNAH [Philadelphia, McKinley, 1951 
(5th edn.), 280 pp., $4.00] drops 160 redundant titles found earlier editions 
and adds 550 new titles, including some for more senior pupils the editor gives 
new appendix non-fictional reading various aspects the 
cultural and sociological factors history. Although the book compiled for 
American schools and cites American publishers, would useful British 
school libraries too. 


Blackwell, 1951 (3rd edn.), 196 pp., 7s. first published 1922 
Professor Butler History, vii, 231) and written primarily 
for students theology, well-established primer which would prove 
the absence book specially written for historians) useful means 
grounding university students history medieval Latin. assumes 
previous knowledge classical Latin, but introduces the student directly 
the common usages medieval writers church Latin, pointing out 
incidentally the chief divergences from classical usage. Nearly half the book 
consists extracts from medieval prose writers from Perpetua and Cyprian 
Aquinas and Thomas Kempis and medieval Latin hymns, with brief 
notes difficult passages, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(*Indicates books special value for readers History.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH 


*Democracy the Canadas, 1759-1867, [Toronto, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1951, 217 pp., $2.50 brief synthetic account 
Canadian political development from the British conquest the British 
North America Act 1867, drawing both original material (published and 
unpublished) and the works recent writers. Professor Gillis treats his sub- 
ject widely, discussing the effects external relations, commercial develop- 
ment and the impact ideas from outside upon the two Canadas, well 
the internal political and religious factors. *The Puritan Town 
Planting New England Colonial Development, 1630-1660, 
Jr. (Columbia University Faculty Political Science Studies 
History, Economics and Public Law, No. 568, New York, Columbia Univ. Press 
(London, Cumberlege), 1951, 119 pp., 12s. 6d.] short but lucid and interest- 
ing analysis the conditions, motives, methods and progress expansion 
New England the first generation advancing settlement. Its particular 
virtue lies the elucidation both the economic and the politico-religious 
factors this crucial phase the establishment the colonies, when all new 
settlement was controlled public authority, and individual ventures were 
suppressed disorderly map would have helped British 
Press, 1952, xii 148 pp. (illus.), 21s.] light-hearted study somewhat 
trivial incident the spring 1710, when four Iroquois chiefs visited London 
the instance group New England and New York colonists anxious 
impress the queen’s government the need for immediate effective naval and 
military aid against the French threat from Canada, and demonstrate the 
Iroquois the splendour and might the English government. Professor Bond 
traces the repercussions the visit English political and ecclesiastical 
affairs, and gathers together allusions the art and letters the day; 
writes with amusing interest and irony, exploiting every scrap material 
the subject, and the Clarendon press has printed the book with accustomed 
elegance and taste. But the subject really worth the trouble and expense? 
The Caribbean Commission Background Co-operation the West Indies, 
Univ. South Carolina Press, 1951, xix 
303 pp. (illus., map), $5.50] detailed account the economic and social 
conditions the colonial peoples living the Caribbean islands, and the 
organized co-operation the British, American, French and Dutch govern- 
ments during and after the recent war their concerted attempt raise the 
standard living and the economic productivity these impoverished 
islands. Australian Setting, The World 
Series, London, Evans, 1952, 164 pp. (illus., map), 12s. handsomely 
illustrated and lively popular travel-book written with extremely varied 
and long first-hand experience life and work most parts the continent. 

Archives Year-Book for South African History, Fourteenth Year (1951), vols.i 
and ii, edited and others (Cape Town, Ministry 
Education, Arts and Science, 1952, 395 pp., 454 are two 
large tomes containing theses for higher degrees, and other long articles based 
research the South African archives. Vol. devoted doctoral thesis 
Afrikaans van Rooyen relations between the English and the 
Boers eastern Transvaal, and vol. contains paper English Professor 
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Michael Roberts Lord Charles Somerset and the Beaufort Influence 
asubstantial article Dr. Lindsay Young The Native Policy Benjamin 
Pine Natal, 1850-1855’, and two long articles Afrikaans Mr. 
van Niekerk Adolf Schiel and the German Commando’ the second 
Boer War, and Mr. Rossouw The Labour Colony 
experimental settlement founded 1898 the lower Orange River. 
South African Archival Records (Cape Town, Publications Section the 
Archives the Union Africa), Orange Free State, No. Notule van die 
van die Vrystaat, pt. edited vAN DER 
and BREYTENBACH [1952, xli 404 pp. (illus.), and 
vaal, Nos. and Notule van die van die Republick, 
pts. iii, 1854-1858, and iv, 1859-1863, edited 
xxxii 634 pp. (illus.), xliii 712 pp. (illus.), n.p.] print the minutes (in 
Afrikaans) the (national councils) the two Boer republics for 
the periods stated, instalments important project for publishing the 
principal records all the component provinces the Union. Kaapse 
1795-1803, and vi, 1803-1806, edited (Cape Town, Cape 
Times, Ltd., xxiv 382, xii 252, xii 199, 281, xii 303, 
xii 315 pp., n.p.) important series printing the statutes, proclamations 
and ordinances the Cape government: all are Afrikaans, except those 
contained vol. the period the first British occupation 
which are English. *Die Konvensie-Dagboek van Edelagbare Frangois 
Stephanus Malan, 1908-1909, edited JOHANN PRELLER, with English 
32), 1951, viii 284 pp. (illus.), 20s. (subs. 15s.) prints full both 
Afrikaans and English important, detailed and highly topical source—the 
valuable journal which Senator Malan recounted the proceedings the 
national convention held Durban from Oct. 1908 May 1909 decide 
the form the proposed Union South Africa and draft the new 
constitution. makes interesting but unhappy reading present circum- 
stances. 

Greater Rhodesia the London Proposals Examined [Salisbury (S. Rhodesia), 
Capricorn Africa Soc., 1951, pp., n.p.] pamphlet advocating the union, 
self-governing dominion, all the British territories from the Limpopo 
the Abyssinian border, with equal rights for all civilized men and with 
policy which will make that state the welcome trustee all 
those peoples within its borders not yet capable full participation demo- 
self-government.’ *Zanzibar under the Foreign Office, 1890-1913, 
[London, Macmillan, 1953, viii 232 pp. (maps), 
12s London doctoral thesis, based upon unprinted correspondence 
the foreign office and the colonial office, printed parliamentary papers, 
and despatches, and other printed material, both original and 
secondary. gives lucid account the complex and vague political situation 
the east African coast between 1870 and 1890, and the involved diplomatic 
tangle British, German, Italian and French interests those parts, which 
the proclamation 1890 British protectorate over the Sultanate 
and its remaining dependencies after the Germans and the Italians 
had seized all they could. The main part the book devoted the diplomatic 
political events the years foreign office control, and examination 
the effects British direction, especially the suppression slavery and 
effecting administrative and social progress Zanzibar and Pemba. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BRITISH HISTORY 


Mr. John Harvey, Half Moon Cottage, Little Bookham, Leatherhead, 
Surry, writes 

his review Sir Thomas Kendrick’s British Antiquity (History, 
158-9), Sir Maurice Powicke quotes from book The Plantagenets passage 
evidencing the acceptance the British History recently 1948 The 
quotation correctly expresses views, but this particular context there 
some risk fundamental confusion, for Sir Maurice uses the title British 
History two both for the essential Brut, which goes back any 
rate Nennius, and for the great literary outpouring Geoffrey Monmouth 
which enshrined and, one will, overlaid with accretions. 
Historia Regum Britanniae work literary genius, comparable its 
effect upon after events the national epics Homer and Virgil. Its own 
historical content still finds serious defenders, and may that the higher 
critics will not have all their own way. With this not concerned, but 
only point out that reference was not Geoffrey’s work, but the 
much earlier substantial kernel his theme.’ 

Sir Maurice writes 

sorry seemed suggest that Mr. Harvey was not aware the 
discussion about the material which may may not have been used 
Geoffrey Monmouth. That aware is, course, implied the 
quotation from his book; but would those scholars who try discover 
Geoffrey’s material agree with Mr. Harvey 


Professor Eli Hecksher, Stockholm, wrote (shortly before his deeply 
regretted death) 

Your June issue contains article Dr. Ragnhild Hatton, called Some 
Notes Swedish What makes trouble you fact 
which might interest your readers. Miss Hatton very pertinently 
expresses desire that English scholars should have access Swedish books 
England. Now such collection existence since last year. The Swedish 
government made the gift fairly full selection books upon Swedish 
history, including periodicals and series documents, University College, 
London. far know, now accessible the outside public, and may 
even borrowed from there. Efforts are being made have grant for 
regular additions the library. much desired that this may 
made known English scholars. University College was deliberately chosen 
recipient the gift, order make the books easily accessible.’ 


Mr. Gerald Aylmer, Balliol College, Oxford, writes 

The review The Good Old Cause (edit. Hill and Dell, London, 1949), 
the latest number History, Routledge, invites further comment. 
review such book, which explained (p. 19) that the extracts, 
which the book principally consists, are intended illustrate generalizations 
made elsewhere, viz. The English Revolution, 1640 Hill (London, 1940), 
might have taken the form critique the Marxist interpretation English 
seventeenth-century history, how far the evidence there produced supports 
that interpretation, and how reliable and comprehensive are the sources from 
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which has been drawn. Your reviewer appears have eschewed both these 
sibilities favour attack Marxist historical writing such. 

about this curious way. 

(1), The editors’ intention. not clear where the book found the 
statement that was not aid serious study 
Stuart History.” 

(2) The Marxist concept and its application the editors 
their commentary. The extracts are worth taking into account their 
own right, even words like bourgeoisie appear too frequently the 
commentary for your reviewer’s taste and the analysis this so-called 
bourgeois class unsatisfactory. 

but also implicit idea for Christians, Whigs, Tories, Liberals, Democrats 
and Rationalists. 

The title. The sub-title and the quotations the back the title page 
(p. 4), well the passage from Milton 463, which your reviewer 
has noted, show what sense The Good Old intended. 
Historically too, was extended from the particular cause the Republican 
Commonwealthsmen the Puritan-parliamentary cause general. Your 
reviewer prefers the Puritan Revolution and has Gardiner’s 
authority but surely this title almost equally tendentious and 
question begging. 

Religion and politics the seventeenth century. Political and economic 
issues and interests often assumed religious form, there was least 
considerable correlation between them. Religious ideas and spiritual 
experiences were the very foundations seventeenth-century thought 
about politics.” True very many cases, though often seems 
sort argument. But Henry Ireton Putney 
Hobbes Harrington Locke 

Cromwell and the reaction under the Protectorate. This relates partly 
the editors’ Marxist interpretation, but also detailed historical 
analysis. The concept Cromwell military and religious leader, 
veiling class issues (p. 444), may illuminating aspect his role 
history. That some the army leaders turned conservative (p. 445) 
requires more documentation. Burton’s Parliamentary Diary and other 
sources suggest that some them did. Henry Cromwell was certainly 
sent Ireland for several reasons (p. 406). From the Thurloe State Papers 
and other sources for 1655-8 one may suppose that the reduction 
(i.e. politically, religiously and socially radical) influences was one. 

case can made out against the Marxist interpretation history, 
and perhaps against this source book for students the seventeenth 
century. But your reviewer has hardly strengthened Christian, Liberal, 
other critique Marxism. Nor does even give adequate idea 
what the book contains. 

This letter course expresses only personal views.’ 

Mr. Routledge replies 

readers are well able judge for themselves the value this further 
struggle will defeat the serious study history distorting 
propaganda. When your correspondent has devoted lifetime Stuart 
listory, Gardiner did, and has made himself conversant with Gardiner’s 
view the duties historian, his charge that Gardiner was 
and question-begging may carry more weight.’ 
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HISTORY 


IV: IDEA HISTORY 
Mr. Rowse, M.A., All Souls College, Oxford, writes (with reference 
correspondence printed under the above heading History, xxxvii, 284) 
Mr. Harris withdraws his representation the purpose book merely 
repeat another form suggest that amusement for one’s leisure the 
highest purpose that can deduced from The Use History without accepting 
Collingwood’s view the matter glaring 
(The editor regrets that this comment reached him too late for inclusion 
the last issue History. This correspondence now 


Mr. Harrod, F.L.A., chief librarian and curator the Islington Public 
Libraries, writes 

have care detailed survey the Parish St. Mary, Islington, 
made 1805 Mr. Richard Dent Kentish Town. This survey very 
large scale map Islington showing all the roads, footpaths, etc., and all the 
houses and fields are numbered. Unfortunately have not the key these 
numbers, and although have tried the libraries and depositories where sucha 
key likely found, have had success. Any assistance your readers 
could give tracing the whereabouts this key would very much 


appreciated.’ 
CORRIGENDUM 

History, xxxvii, 264 implied that No. the Guides and Handbooks 
published the Royal Historical Society Guide the National and 
Provincial Directories England and Wales, excluding London, published 
before 1856, Jane Norton) was available only subscribing members 
the Society. fact, volumes the Royal Historical Guides and 
Handbooks Series are issued for general sale and can obtained either direct 
from the Secretary the Society (96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 
through any bookseller. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The council the Association met London Saturday, October, when 
Mr. Toyne took the chair the absence the president, Professor 
Medlicott, who was visiting the United States. The council con- 
gratulated Professor Medlicott the award him the degree 
London University. There was considerable discussion the recent practice 
holding only one council meeting between July and January, device 
adopted economize both time and expense some members feel strongly 
that, especially the January council meetings during the annual general 
meeting are inevitably short and hurried, the new practice results heavily 
overloading the agenda the October and February councils, and that 
important business therefore receives inadequate consideration unduly 
delayed. The matter still under consideration and will not prove easy 
settle, especially becoming increasingly common summon meetings 
the various committees week-ends when the council not meeting; 
membership the council steadily becoming more exacting both time 
and money, especially for those members who live far away from London and 
still are active the regular work the council. 

The council heard, with the deepest regret, the death September, 
after very long illness, Professor Hamilton Thompson, honorary vice 
president the Association. Owing pressure other work, Mr. 
resigned from the council, which had been elected the previous 
January. Dr. Dobson-Hinton, recognition her long and devoted 
services the Association, was elected honorary 
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Mr, Whitting having announced that, owing numerous other duties, 
would unable continue hon. secretary the Association after the 
end his three years’ term office January 1953, the council nominated 
for election his successor Mr. Simmonds, principal Trent Park 
Training College, president the North London branch the Association, 
and member council since July 1952, and formerly headmaster 
Tottenham Grammar School and hon. secretary the Plymouth branch. 


Reporting the accounts for the year ending 1952, Mr. 
Sharp, the hon. treasurer, explained that the loss £567 (con- 
trasted with the profit 1950-1) was due largely the decision 
meet out revenue the costs removal the new offices and the sub- 
stantial alterations required adapt the new the cost decoration, 
nearly £100, would charged against income 1952-3, and the cost new 
equipment was treated capital charge. Salaries, wages and general 
administrative costs had risen substantially Subscriptions, royalties 
and investments had risen slightly, but the income from subscriptions 
History Today had fallen, compared with 1950-1. Apparent losses the 
course and tours accounts were purely illusory, when the financial 
year ended both these committees had necessarily incurred almost the whole 
their annual expenditure, but had received only part their 
fact both committees showed substantial profit the year’s working 
for the revision courses committee, over £50 for the tours committee), 
and from 1954 onwards change the method accounting would indicate 
the true positions both committees the year’s werking. The apparent loss 
History (£360) was the figure anticipated when the council resolved defer 
the raising the subscription until June but fact only £200 this 
figure was incurred the year’s working, subscriptions, casual sales and 
advertisements all brought considerably more than had been estimated, and 
economies proof-correction, etc., appreciably reduced expenditure; the 
remaining £160 lost was arrears expenditure incurred before July 1951 
the process overtaking arrears. The agreement with the Scottish Historical 
Association was renewed for two years from July 1952, the minimum number 
subscriptions which the S.H.A. undertook pay quotas being raised 
from 200 250, and members the S.H.A. being allowed the same concessions 
regarding subscriptions History Today those enjoyed members the 
Historical Association. The council heard with pleasure the formation the 
Historical Association Wellington, New Zealand. 


The publications committee (chairman, Professor Bindoff) reported 
that Professor Edwards’ pamphlet, William Stubbs, was the press 
has subsequently been issued (G. 22, free all members, 1s. 6d. non- 
members), has also the Annual Bulletin Historical Literature No. xxxvii 
Publications for the Year 1951 (2s. 8d. non-members sent free members 
request). The illustration committee (chairman, Mr. Routh) 
that Mr. Beer had completed the introduction the projected 
pictorial source-book the Stuart period and that Dr. Margaret Sharp was 
preparing the volume the late medieval period. The atlas sub-committee 
(chairman, Professor Treharne) had been reconstituted, with Mr. 
Godfrey unfavourable report from Mr. Godfrey 
after his recent visit Canada, the sub-committee had shelved the alternative 
Projects new atlas Canadian history and Canadian supplement 
the Intermediate Atlas. had renewed work the Modern History, 
suspended for some time owing the complete uncertainty paper and 
Printing costs, and was also considering project, proposed Mr. Routh, 
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for publishing series wall-maps dealing with particular topics 
(such the Near Eastern question, the rise modern Germany, the 
tion Italy). The local history committee (chairman, Mr. Brooks 
reported that Mr. Tate’s pamphlet parish records, planned for issue 
the series Helps for Students History, was now well advanced other 
pamphlets borough records (possibly based the late Professor 
earlier pamphlet this subject the same series), 
ecclesiastical records, and the standard printed record-sources (such the 
Calendars State Papers, Calendars Patent Rolls, Reports the Historical 
MSS. Commission, etc.), were under consideration. the matter raised 
this committee earlier the year, the council was informed the town clerk 
Evesham that Battlewell, the site the battle 1265, had not been scheduled 
for development during the next fifteen years, and that his authority would 
further consider the Association’s letter. 


The committee the teaching history (chairman, Mr. 
proposed print Leaflet the Teaching Welsh History, Dr. 
Roderick, chairman the Cardiff anonymous gift had been 
promised for the purpose. The committee asked the council refer the 
general purposes committee, proposal that the Association should affiliate 
with the College Preceptors, order afford teacher-members the 
Association the advantages membership that body. The examinations 
committee (chairman, Mr. Kitchen) recommended that the Oxford and 
Cambridge School examinations board asked restore the second paper 
history the ordinary level the examination for the general certificate 
education, order enable candidates offer special subject, which 
would require separate paper for efficient testing the council approved this 
recommendation. The council referred the committee request the 
Association University Teachers, which was investigating complaints 
over-specialization sixth forms, for the Association’s views the content, 
scope and method assessment the present advanced and scholarship 
papers, and their effect the school curriculum. The library committee 
(chairman, Mr. Milne) has now published the new edition the catalogue 
the library, with supplement listing accessions since 1949 (price, 2s.) 
and the revised edition Mr. Mellor’s School Library List History 
Books for Pupils aged (Teaching History Leaflet No. 10) isin 
the press. This committee feels especially the stringent limits placed upon its 
work the restricted financial resources the Association: the soaring 
prices books have greatly reduced the real value its annual allocation, 


The revision courses committee (chairman and director the vacation school, 
Mr. Brooks) reported that the eighth session the school, held 
University College, Hull and Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, from July 
August, had been attended students, the largest number hitherto. 
Seminars were held The Holy Roman Empire, 800-1250 (by Mr. H.C. 
Davis, lecturer medieval history, University College, London), Elizabethan 
England (by Professor Dickens, professor history, University College, 
Hull), English Economic History, 1750-1850’ (by Professor Gill, lately 
professor history, University College, Hull), ‘Some Nineteenth-Century 
Foreign Secretaries’ (by Dr. Lyons, lecturer history, University 
College, Hull), Napoleon III and the Second (by Mrs. Irene Collins, 
née Fozzard, lecturer history, University Liverpool), Study 
Medieval Churches (by Mr. MacMahon, tutor local history, University 
College, Hull), and Manuscript Sources for Local History (by the director, 
Mr. Brooks, reader medieval history, University College, Hull): 
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historical geography was also planned, and was abandoned only 
pecause, after repeated attempts, suitable tutor could found who was 
free the time the school. Every seminar passed the minimum number 
enrolments required enable pay its way, and the numbers were well 
distributed between the seven groups: the seminars the Holy Roman 
Empire and medieval churches were especially popular. While each seminar 
worked its own way, the usual pattern informal lecture and discussion, 
followed private study the College library, occupied the mornings, and 
usual the library was also available the afternoons, and students could 
also borrow books from the specially selected seminar collections brought 
Thwaite Hall for the period the school. The director reported keen interest 
and high standard discussion and study the seminars, and commented 
the increasing attendance non-professional students history, though 
teachers naturally form the largest element the school. Visits major 
churches and abbeys—Ripon and Fountains, Beverley Minster and St. Mary’s, 
Hedon and Patrington—as well some the many smaller churches the 
East Riding—North Newbald, Skirlaugh, Swine—were very well attended, 
not only the members Mr. MacMahon’s seminar, for whom these visits 
were integral part the course, but also, each occasion, most the 
other members the school. There were also visits the medieval port 
Hull and the Town Hall Beverley, where the mayor displayed the fine 
collection borough records and invited the party tea. The arrangements 
Thwaite Hall were, both previous occasions, admirable all respects, 
and the committee expressed deep appreciation all that was done for the 
members the school the University College authorities, Miss Dow, 
warden Thwaite Hall, and her staff, and the librarian, Miss Cumming 
and her deputy, Mr. Wood, well the dean Ripon and the mayor 
Beverley. Most all, however, the success the vacation school and the 
thanks its members, and the council the Association, are due 
Mr. and Mrs. Brooks for their unremitting labours and for the personal quality 
their attention everything affecting the school would quite impos- 
sible estimate how much they have contributed the successful establish- 
ment the vacation school for revision courses annual and integral 
function the Association. The ninth session the school will held 
University College, Exeter from 4-14 August 1953, with the president the 
Association, Professor Medlicott, director, and Mr. Revill 
secretary (to whom all enquiries and correspondence should addressed, 
West Clyst, Pinhoe, nr. Exeter). Seminars are arranged The 
Norman (by Dr. Barlow, reader medieval history, University 
College, Exeter), ‘The Evolution the English Landscape’ (by Dr. 
Hoskins, reader economic history, University Oxford), Maritime Enter- 
prise under the Tudors’ (by Dr. Williamson), Religion and Politics 
Seventeenth-Century England (by Mr. Hill, fellow Balliol College, 
Oxford), French (by Mr. Alun Davies, lecturer history, 
University College Wales, Aberystwyth), Victorian Social Reform’ (by 
Mr. Handcock, senior lecturer history, University College, Exeter) 
and Recent Revelations British Diplomacy, 1919-1941’ (by Professor 
Medlicott, professor history, University College, Exeter). Members 
will accommodated single study-bedrooms (or double bedrooms where 
desired) Hope and Lopes Halls, two large hostels belonging the college 
and situated the gardens Pennsylvania Hill, less than mile from the 
college. Fees are 10s. for members the Association) for tuition, 
and full board; {£9 for accommodation and full board for 
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wives members and (£5 10s. for members the Association) for 
only. non-returnable deposit payable registration, which closes 
May: the balance the fee payable before July. 
reminded that hitherto local education authorities have made grants 
attending the school, and that such grants are recognized the 
education for grant-earning purposes. 

The tours committee (chairman, Mr. Salmon) reported highly 
season seven tours, which 190 members 
district (Mr. and Mrs. Brooks), North Wales castles (Mr. Richard), 
Sherborne area (Lt.-Col. Burne), South Devon (Mr. 
(Mr. Salmon), Normandy (Mr. Pelham Maitland) and 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Salmon). The committee noted with pleasure 
and gratitude the invaluable help given the organizers the tours 
members local branches the Association, especially the Exeter and 
Norwich branches, providing local speakers and several other 
The Norman tour was especially noteworthy for Mr. Maitland’s expert leader- 
ship and organization, which enabled the committee for the first time 
pense with the services travel agency organizing foreign For 
1953 eight tours, the largest number hitherto, have been arranged :—South 
Lincolnshire, April (Mr. and Mrs. Brooks), £11 10s.; Wiltshire 
Downs, 15-21 April (Lt.-Col. Burne and Mr. Ferris), 5s. £10, 
single room 12s. extra; South Wales, July (Mr. Richard), 
£21, single room 18s. extra; East Cheshire and South Lancashire, 10-14 
August (Mr. Salmon), £11 £12 10s., single room 8s. Somerset, 
11-19 August (Dr. Dobson-Hinton), £20, single room 16s. extra; 
Southern Holland, 20-31 August (Mr. Pelham Maitland and Mr. Salmon), 
£30 £39 according itinerary, single room extra Warwickshire, August 
(Lt.-Col. Burne), details arranged South Cotswolds, Septem- 
ber (Mr. Salmon), £15, single room 10s. extra. Bookings close June for 
Cheshire and Lancashire and for Somerset tour, June for Cotswold tour, 
and May for Holland tour all enquiries should made the hon. 
secretary the tours committee (9, Rivercourt Rd., London, W.6). 

The international committee (chairman, Professor Barraclough) reported 
that, the annual general meeting January, proposed discuss with 
Puttemans the relations the Association with the new International 
Federation History Teachers, which president. view the 
exhibition foreign text-books planned for this meeting, Albert, the 
text-book section U.N.E.S.C.O., was invited the council attend the 
meeting the representative U.N.E.S.C.O. Arrangements for the exhibition 
were well advanced eight-page catalogue was being prepared, towards the 
expense which anonymous gift £10 was promised, and Mr. Hankin 
was write article the exhibition for publication History Today, 
where special announcement the exhibition would included the 
advertisement. 

The council welcomed the launching new periodical for local history, 
The Amateur Historian, and agreed help publicizing inserting the 
Annual Report describing the new magazine, and arranging 
special display for the annual general meeting. The Amateur Historian, 
published Messrs. Fisher, Ltd. (20/21 Took’s Court, London, 
small illustrated bi-monthly magazine pp., priced 1s. 6d. per copy 
(9s. yearly subscription), No. being issued for August/September 1952. 
addressed the man woman whom history (whether family history, 
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she needs finding and interpreting evidence’, and pub- 
lishes articles describing aspects the social life the past England, 
Scotland and Wales, knowledge which enables the researcher fill the 
background the events discovers well elementary articles the 
techniques historical and research. will report the 
activities historical and archzological societies, provide reference- 
section glossaries, tabulated information, etc.’, answer print queries 
general interest and post questions particular and individual interest, 
and will review current books and articles written within its field. Very 
surprisingly, the name the editor (though not his address) omitted from 
the first issue. No. contains, inter alia, brief account the aims, scope and 
method the Victoria County Histories the general editor this funda- 
mental series, Mr. Pugh; his former colleague the Public Record 
Office, Mr. Latham, introduces series Hints Interpreting the 
Public Records useful account that deceptive category, The Feet 
Fines’. Mr. Christopher Hill, Roundheads Neither 
suggests useful list questions for the local historian investigate his 
own area—though ask only the questions suggested would accept 
almost purely social and economic interpretation the divisions the Civil 
War. Mr. Harold Ridge briefly explains the daunting complexity 
questions heredity his simple article, How Many Ancestors Have 
and Miss Anne Roper writes, times somewhat too fancifully, attractive 
little article History Inn Signs’. The reference section explains and 
lists the English regnal years from 1066 1685—a useful table, doubt, but 
not better have essential reference material this kind collected 
single pamphlet, such the late Stamp’s Methods Chronology 
(Historical Association Leaflet No. 92) more substantial handbook, such 
Professor Cheney’s Handbook Dates for Students English History 
(Royal Historical Society’s Guides and Handbooks, No. 4), rather than scattered 
unpredictably through the successive issues periodical Brief though the 
articles are, they are carefully kept simple and clear, and the new periodical 
can very helpful local historians they use with discretion. field 
historical study attracts the crank, the fanatic and the perverse more than 
does local history, and while the very names some contributors such 
journal this will carry their own guarantee scholarly standards handling 
evidence and stating facts, not all articles will necessarily have such 
authority. The plan the journal apparently excludes footnote citations 
authority for statements made (though books for further reading are listed) 
how the amateur historian assess the reliability what reads The 
appearance the new journal another welcome sign that flowering 
local studies which characterizes these present years, and maintains 
high scholarly standard will most valuable help better under- 
standing the history the midst which are fortunate live. 


February 1953 the first issue the new journal, Political Studies, will 
published for the Political Studies Association the United Kingdom, 
academic association founded 1950 promote the development 
studies. The association holds annual conferences, and affiliated 
the International Political Science Association: its membership open 
anyone holding appointment political studies allied subjects 
university institution the United Kingdom its colonies, and 
other persons admitted the committee the ground that their participa- 
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tion likely assist the advance political studies. The editor 
Studies Mr. Wilfrid Harrison, Queen’s College, Oxford, and the editorial 
board also includes Sir Ernest Barker, Principal Wilson, Professors 
and Messrs. Beloff and Chester. The new journal will concerned 
mainly with methods political study, the working central political 
institutions, and the development and content modern political theories, 
but hoped also include further historical, legal, sociological and other 
material that relevant these main themes. The editor (to whom all 
communications should addressed) will consider for publication both 
articles and short notes suitable subjects. The Clarendon Press will publish 
the journal, which will appear three times year. The annual subscription 
for the journal will 27s. 6d.; members the association will receive 
Political Studies part return for their annual subscription 30s. 
* * * 


The tenth International Congress Historical Sciences will held Rome 
during the first fortnight September 1955: precise dates are not yet 
settled, but the congress will begin with inaugural meeting Sunday, 
followed six full working days for the formal reports and the individual 
papers, and ending the following Sunday with closing session. The 
several national committees and international organizations which are 
members the congress are jointly responsible, with the central international 
committee the congress, for preparing the programme, and the international 
committee, its annual meeting Brussels June 1952 adopted provisional 
for the guidance the national committees and international 
organizations this work. the request the international committee and 
the British national committee, the following summary these regulations 
printed, order give the widest publicity the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the congress. 

The choice subjects for the formal reports will made only after con- 
sultation with the national committees and international organizations, which 
are therefore requested inform the general secretary the congress, 
May 1953, the subjects which they propose for the reports and the names 
suitable speakers these subjects: suggestions for the formal reports 
must limited important topics general concern historians today. 
The international committee will consider these suggestions its meeting 
June 1953 and will inform the Italian national committee the final choice 
subjects and speakers not later than June 1954. Individual papers will 
also read the congress, but their number will strictly limited and their 
subjects must closely related the general themes selected for the formal 
reports: individual papers will included the programme only the 
proposal the appropriate national committee international organization. 
The Italian national committee will responsible for publishing the full texts 
the reports, and will, possible, despatch the printed copies the reports 
the individual members the congress before April 1955. Contributors 
individual papers should prepare, one the five official languages the 
congress (English, French, German, Italian Spanish) summaries (1-2 pages) 
their communications and send them the Italian national committee not 
later than March 1955, for subsequent publication the committee. 


Professor Alexander Hamilton Thompson, C.B.E., M.A., 
F.B.A., F.S.A., formerly professor medieval 
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the University Leeds and honorary vice-president the Historical 
Association, who died Sept. 1952, was the eldest son the Rev. 
John Thompson, vicar St. Gabriel’s, Bristol. Born Nov. 1873, and 
educated classical scholar Clifton College and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated 1895, and 1897 joined the Cambridge local 
lectures syndicate lecturer English literature and history. once 
plunged into that long and deep immersion medieval English studies, 
ecclesiastical, architectural and local, which earned him time his international 
reputation both editor and expositor original sources and great 
interpreter ecclesiastical history general and monastic history particular, 
where his studies alike documents and chronicles, archeology and architecture 
were fused into close and profound synthesis made lively and graceful 
his sense language and style. His first book, short but learned study 
Cambridge and its Colleges, appeared 1898, and 1903 came useful text- 
pook, Student’s Manual English Literature. The general public first 
became aware him when, 1911, published The Cambridge Manuals 
Science and Literature the two small companion volumes The Ground Plan 
the English Parish Church and The Historical Growth the English Parish 
Church, which have been for many thousands students excellent intro- 
duction the study the subject, combining already remarkably rich stock 
historical and architectural learning with gift simple and scholarly 
exposition. 1912 came his substantial Military Architecture England 
during the Middle Ages, still unrivalled its own field, and 1913 English 
Monasteries, another miniature popular classic the Cambridge Manuals. 
Appointed lecturer English Armstrong College, Newcastle (now King’s 
College the Newcastle Division the University Durham) 1919, 
was made reader medieval history and archzology there 1921, and his 
true academic career began. Moving Leeds University similar reader- 
ship 1922, was elected professor medieval history there 1924, and 
held the chair until his retirement 1939, acting head the department 
after Professor Grant retired 1927. 

Meanwhile, the emphasis his contributions medieval learning had 
somewhat changed, and for several years his chief interest seemed lie 
editing important ecclesiastical records and writing innumerable articles 
technical character both archzological and historical subjects, for 
learned journals like the English Historical Review, the Antiquaries’ Journal, 
the Journal (which edited for many years) and for learned 
societies like the Lincoln Record Society, the Yorkshire Society, 
the Canterbury and York Society and the Surtees Society, well con- 
tributing the Victoria County Histories and other co-operative works. His 
chief works this kind were the editing the records the Visitations 
Religious Houses the Diocese Lincoln, vols. and 
the Visitations the Lincoln Diocese, 1517-31 vols., for the 
Lincoln Record Society, objective and impartial contribution funda- 
mental importance the study the condition the English church and 
clergy the later middle ages and the eve the Reformation edition 
the Statutes the Church Durham (1930), and detailed 
History the Premonstratensian Abbey Welbeck (1938). His Ford Lectures, 
The English Clergy and Organization the Later Middle Ages, delivered 
1933 but published only 1947, and his admirably lucid Cathedral Churches 
England (1925), showed that meanwhile had lost none his powers 
either masterly synthesis scholarly popularization, and his important 
chapters the Cambridge Medieval History—‘ The Monastic (vol. 
ch. xx), ‘Medieval Doctrine the Lateran Council 1215’, Military 
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and The Art War 1400’ (vol. vi, ch. xix, xxii 
exemplified his mastery the wider background his special studies. 
1948, celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday, his friends, 
pupils presented him with printed Bibliography his own 
editors listed over 400 items all descriptions it. our time 
contributed much did our knowledge and understanding 
medieval English church all its varied aspects, has done 
make possible for others continue where left off. 


But this was only one—though the principal—aspect his varied 
Though essentially modest, even retiring man, was forceful and 
teacher, actively interested student affairs, who, co-operation with 
modern colleagues, Professors Grant and, later, 
much build the high reputation enjoyed the history 
Leeds during these years. was much sought after popular 
learned subjects, both historical and architectural, and guide 
buildings when learned bodies visited them, and gave his services 
prominent figure many summer schools, and polished after-dinner 
had great reputation for inventiveness, graceful speech and dry Wit 
served many learned bodies was member the royal commission 
historical monuments from 1933 and the ancient monuments board 
1935, cathedral commissioner from 1933, and president the Royal 
Institute from 1939 1945. was elected fellow 
British Academy 1928, and served the council the Royal 
Society from 1931 1934, being elected honorary vice-president 
was one the founding members the Standing Conference for 
History set the National Council Social Service 1947. The 
Association especially owes great debt his memory, not only for his work 
the Leeds branch, which was for many years president, and for scores 
lectures branches and other meetings, but also for his long period 
unselfish work the council and its committees. joined the 
1923, and 1926 became chairman the newly instituted village history 
committee (renamed local history committee’ 1927) and served that 
office until 1933, remaining member the committee until his death. 
the tours committee was set 1948, was particularly fitting that 
who had conducted many tours for the Association France and 
with characteristic kindliness and enthusiasm, and with immense local 
knowledge, should its first chairman. also served the illustrations 
committee from 1926 1933. Elected vice-president 1927, became one 
the first honorary vice-presidents when that office was first created 
His three pamphlets published the Association are among the most 
and best known the series—No. 66, Parish History and Records 
revised edition his earlier pamphlet the S.P.C.K.’s Helps for 
History series) No. 72, Short Bibliography Local History (1928); 
and Gibbon (1946); and also articles and 
History. His support strengthened and his prestige adorned the Historical 
Association continued worthily the work the first generation great 
scholars who founded the Association and established it. 

* * * * 


The editor apologizes all subscribers and contributors History for the 
disappointing delay the appearance this issue, delay due 
exceptional and temporary college duties, and for which alone must accept 
all responsibility. The same difficulty may also delay the June and 
issues, but everything possible will done reduce avoid such 
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